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IN THIS ISSUE 


| Fannie Ratcurorp, Wrenn Librarian at the University of Texas, 
is spending a few months in Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. She 
has made a thorough study of the books in the Wrenn collection, 
and is now in the process of editing the letters of Thomas J. Wise. 
Her article on the Wise forgeries in the Wrenn Library, she says, 
is intended to be “neither disparaging nor defensive, simply a plain 
statement of facts, with circumstantial details.” In her essay she 
shows that the value of the Wrenn books is not appreciably affected 
by the Wise scandal. 


{ Mary Wits Suuey lives in Shreveport. She has previously ap- 
peared in the Review both as a poet and as the author of a de- 
scriptive sketch of “A Louisiana Hoosier Town.” Her review of the 
early life of Henry M. Stanley is the first part of a projected biog- 
raphy of the man who found Livingstone. The material on which 
Mrs. Shuey has based her article was supplied in part by old resi- 
dents of Tangipahoa Parish, Louisiana, one-time home of Henry 
Hope Stanley. She has also interviewed family connections, and 
has studied the files of New Orleans newspapers, as well as the 
Stanley wills and old Masonic records. These she has checked with 
Stanley’s autobiography. 


{| A. B. Swank of Dallas, a graduate of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, has been for several years associated with 
O’Neil Ford in his significant architectural achievements. 


{| Ausrey Burns, a former Texan, is now living in New York. 


{| Joun A. Lomax of Dallas is writing a book of reminiscences of 
his experiences in a lifetime of roaming the country searching for 
native American ballads and cowboy songs. The material in “Stop- 
Over at Abilene” is to be incorporated in the volume, which will be 
called Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. Our Singing Country, a new 
book of songs compiled by Mr. Lomax and his son, Alan Lomax, 
is being published soon by the Macmillan Company. 


ii 








{| Wayne Garp, author of Sam Bass, is on the editorial staff of The 
Dallas News. 


q C. C. Rister, professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, 
is teaching this summer at the University of Colorado. His most 
recent publication, Border Captives, was reviewed in the April issue 
of the Southwest Review. At present, in collaboration with Dr. 
Leroy Hafen of Colorado, Dr. Rister is working on a history of the 
West, which will be published by the Prentice-Hall Company. 
Some of the materials used in Dr. Rister’s study of Beales’ Rio 
Grande Colony were made available by a grant-in-aid from the 
faculty research fund at the University of Oklahoma. Valuable help 
was also extended by Harriet Smithers, Archivist of the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission, State Library, Austin. 


{| Oscar WiLLIAMs’ second book of poems, The Man Coming To- 
ward You, was published this spring by the Oxford University 
Press; the earlier The Golden Darkness came from the Yale Uni- 
versity Press in 1921. The long interval has been occupied by a 
successful career in advertising; it was only a couple of years or 
so ago that Mr. Williams returned to the writing of poetry. His 
renaissance has been marked by frequent appearances in the 
magazines. 

Mr. Williams’ poems, W. H. Auden has remarked, “are con- 
cerned largely with the spiritual breakdown of the times. He feels 
that the mechanized life is the Devil, and the subject of many of 
his poems is just this theme; while their form and imagery, like 
that, for example, of Wallace Stevens and Dylan Thomas, are 
romantic, violent, and exciting. But, unlike many romantics, Mr. 
Williams has lived successfully in the world that he attacks, and in 
whose values he once believed.” 


{| WALTER Bair teaches English at the University of Chicago. 
He has edited a volume on Native American Humor, 1800-1900. 
Also he has collaborated with W. K. Chandler on Approaches to 
Poetry, and with F. J. Meine on Mike Fink, King of Mississippi 
Keelboatmen. 


{| ALEXANDER M. BucnaNn is a member of the department of English 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 








{| Jesse M. Bronson lives in Dallas. 
{| Paut Crume is on the staff of The Dallas News. 


{| J. Frank Dosie’s specialty at the University of Texas is South- 
western literature. 


{| Louise Lonc is now art critic on The Dallas News. 


{| Tom Gossett is a graduate student at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 


{| Joun Lee Brooks, a member of the English staff at Southern 
Methodist University, has long been interested in popular ballads 
and folk-lore in general. 
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OLD ALAMEDA STREET, SAN ANTONIO, as it looked 
to the artist Hermann Lungkwitz in 1856. A part of LaVillita, 
this tree-lined avenue is now known as Commerce Sueet, 


and its appearance has changed mightily. The distinctive 


little houses of the village disintegrated into dirty, nondes- 
cript shacks as the skyscrapers of modern San Antonio bur- 
geoned about the district. Now, however, the best of the 
houses are being restored to something like their former 
beauty, and the worst of the shacks are being demolished. 


See article, “The Villita Project,” page 394. 
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THE WISE FORGERIES... 
by Fannie Ratchford 


I 


Dou. HENRY WRENN, retired head of the Chicago 
banking and brokerage firm of John H. Wrenn and Com- 
pany, died May 13, 1911, at the age of seventy. With ample 
means to indulge his love of literature and art, Mr. Wrenn 
during the latter half of his life had gathered together a 
library of first editions of English and American authors— 
a collection famous throughout the bibliographical world 
for its discriminating unity, its completeness and superior 
condition. Through the same period he had built up a 
superb collection of prints and engravings. 
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What disposition his heirs would make of these treas- 
ures was a matter of keen interest and the subject of lively 
surmise in the book-collecting world. Auctioneers and pri- 
vate dealers rubbed their hands in pleasant anticipation of 
record-breaking sales, while collectors pictured themselves 
in rosy dreams the successful competitors for certain long- 
coveted “impossibles’” and “only copies in America.” 
Scholars far and wide lamented that such a treasure trove 
for research should be dissipated among private collectors. 

But the children of John Henry Wrenn, a son and two 
daughters, had plans of their own not dictated primarily 
by monetary considerations. It had been their father’s 
desire that his carefully built-up collections might remain 
intact, and they respected his wishes. The prints and en- 
gravings they would keep for themselves; the library should 
serve scholarship as a monument to its founder. Five years 
the books remained as Mr. Wrenn left them on their accus- 
tomed shelves in his Chicago residence, while the executors 
of his estate debated their future home. The University of 
Chicago offered itself as an eager foster-parent. 

It was late in December, 1917, that Professor R. H. 
Griffith of the University of Texas, then working on his 
famous bibliography of Pope, came upon the scene. Visiting 
the Wrenn Library to look into certain books to be found 
nowhere else in America, he learned from the executors, 
Mr. Harold Wrenn and his brother-in-law, Mr. Frederick 
Norcross, that in placing the library, they were prepared to 
sacrifice money to sentiment and satisfaction. For the six 
thousand volumes, reckoned by experts to be worth be- 
tween half a million and a million dollars, they would accept 
$225,000 (one-half of the lowest estimate) in return for 
assurance that the collection would remain intact under 
their father’s name, housed in a room of its own suitable to 
its nature and value. 
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Dr. Griffith, with the optimism that rises above reason- 
able expectations, returned to his University and laid the 
proposal before its president, R. E. Vinson, a man of vision 
and imagination to be fired by such an opportunity. Now 
it so happened, by odd coincidence, that two life patterns 
had for more than half a century been trending toward the 
very end desired. The Board of Regents of the University 
of Texas at that time was dominated by two aged Titans, 
survivors of the generation that fought the Civil War, two 
men who hated each other with a grim and uncompromis- 
ing hatred having its roots in that conflict. Colonel George 
W. Brackenridge, a regent for twenty-five years, had spent 
the four momentous years of strife as a Union sympathizer 
engaged in cotton trade with Mexico. Out of his sizable 
fortune he gave, near the turn of the century, funds for 
the first two dormitories on the campus, the Woman’s 
Building and Brackenridge Hall (“Old B. Hall”). In 1917 
he was, financially speaking, the University’s greatest bene- 
factor. 

Major George W. Littlefield, by comparison a new- 
comer on the Board of Regents, cherished as the greatest 
pride of his life service in the Confederate Army; he had 
been a member of Terry’s Rangers in Hood’s Texas 
Brigade. His military title was no mere courtesy appella- 
tion; it was won on the field of battle, the reward of service 
rendered at the price of desperate wounds. Like all of his 
kind, he returned from the war penniless; but in the years 
following he built up in Texas one of the largest land and 
cattle fortunes in the state of land and cattle barons. After 
his appointment to the Board of Regents, he made nu- 
merous gifts to the University, notably an endowment for 
gathering source material for the writing of a “true and 
impartial history of the South.” Already alive to the nature 
and importance of research libraries, with his imagination 
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and sound business judgment he grasped at once the far- 
reaching advantages of the Wrenn purchase. More than 
this, perhaps, he realized that the Wrenn Library was world- 
wide in its fame, and would overshadow all previous gifts to 
the institution. To President Vinson’s representation, 
Major Littlefield answered that, could he be convinced that 
these books were the bargain they seemed, the purchase 
money would be forthcoming. 

By good fortune there resided at that time in Chicago 
an eminent lawyer from Texas, an alumnus and former 
regent of the University, William H. Burges. Mr. Burges 
was himself a book-collector—the very man for the job. 
With a professional appraiser, he began taking stock of the 
Wrenn cases; but soon outrunning the price set upon the 
entire collection, he gave up the labor of appraisal and rec- 
ommended purchase. The deal was closed in February, 
1918, when President Vinson, accompanied by Dr. E. C. 
Barker, took Major Littlefield’s check to Chicago. 

In fulfillment of that stipulation of the sale which 
demanded suitable housing of the books, Major Littlefield 
made an additional gift of the well-remembered Wrenn 
Room, in the southeast corner of the first floor of the Cass 
Gilbert Building, now known as the Old Library Building. 
This room, in its original state the work of the late Thomas 
Talmadge of Chicago, was said to be the most beautiful of 
its size and kind in America. On a campus of shacks, such 
as the University of Texas had through the war years and © 
the following decade of sudden and rapid growth, the 
Wrenn Room stood out—so President Vinson figured it 
in his dedication address—‘“‘a jewel in the pig’s snout,” a 
challenge to Texas “‘to eradicate the pig.” 

The Wrenn Library proved, indeed—to change the 
figure—the proverbial parlor lamp in opening the eyes of 
the state to the fact that its University deserved to be, in 
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Dr. Griffith’s forward-looking words, “as good as the best.” 
Like drew like in startling succession. ‘Two years after the 
Wrenn Library was installed in its new home, there came, 
through legislative appropriations sponsored by Senator 
H. L. Darwin, the rich library of the great English scholar, 
George A. Aitken; and a few years later still, the library of 
de luxe books, first editions and manuscripts, gathered by 
Mrs. Miriam Lutcher Stark of Orange, for the use of Texas 
scholars. Other purchases and gifts, including the Bieber 
collection of 7,200 items in early American literature, have 
brought the University Library within twenty years to a 
rank undreamed of before Major Littlefield’s gift. As a cen- 
ter for research work in English and American literature, 
Texas now stands first in America among state institutions, 
and third among American universities, Harvard and Yale 
alone surpassing it, while Austin, Texas, joins with the 
North Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific coast to form a tri- 
angle of America’s great library centers. In comparison with 
older English libraries, too, Texas takes high rank. A 
well-known British essayist and critic remarked facetiously 
of the Wrenn collection alone: “It is enough to make the 
Bodleian fling itself into the arms of the British Museum 
and sink there in a swoon.” 

Nor has the influence of the Wrenn collection been 
confined to English and American literature. ‘The Texas 
and Southern History collections, earlier beneficiaries of 
Major Littlefield’s generosity, took on a more rapid growth 
to keep pace with the newcomer. And it was the suggestive 
presence of the Wrenn books that inspired Dr. Charles W. 
Hackett to activities resulting in the acquisition of the great 
Genaro Garcia collection of Mexicana, now grown, by no- 
table additions, into one of the richest Latin American 
libraries in the world. 
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II 


Twenty years ago Sir Edmund Gosse, in a review of 
“the five sumptuous volumes of the catalogue of the late 
John Henry Wrenn,” spoke of the library’s presence in 
Texas as ‘‘one of the prettiest stories in the annals of bibliog- 
raphy.” But Sir Edmund knew few of the details that 
give life and color to the story, and nothing at all of the 
forces working toward the romantic resultant: the cul- 
tural background of the Texas people, their forward-look- 
ing pride and aspirations, and the forceful personalities 
that accomplished the transaction. Neither could he foresee 
the “remote city on the borders of Mexico,” as his ignorance 
pictured the Texas capital (actually farther from the Rio 
Grande than Edinburgh is from London), as the great re- 
search center that it is today. Least of all did he dream of 
the Wrenn Library as a focal point in a shocking scandal 
involving his own high reputation. 

Gosse’s knowledge of and interest in the Wrenn Library 
grew out of his long and close association with Thomas J. 
Wise, collector and owner of the famous Ashley Library, 
supreme among private book collections of the past hundred 
years. Through catalogues, bibliographies, and private 
publications bearing the Ashley imprint, Mr. Wise domi- 
nated the book world on both sides of the Atlantic through 
the first thirty years of the present century. To many of 
these publications, totalling more than two hundred and 
fifty, Gosse contributed introductory essays which enhanced 
his own as well as Wise’s reputation by associating their 
names with great ones of English literature. 

Though Mr. Wise was Mr. Wrenn’s junior by almost 
twenty years, he was the older in the book world. When 
they first met, in the summer of 1892, Mr. Wise at thirty- 
three was already an experienced collector, envied by many 
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an older bookman for treasures purchased at record-break- 
ing prices. It was eight years, however, before the acquaint- 
ance, maintained through occasional letters and book 
courtesies, became a cordiality that ripened in course of 
time into close, intimate friendship. Thus it came about 
that from 1901 to the very day of Mr. Wrenn’s death, 
Thomas J. Wise was his adviser and agent in book buying. 
Fully 80 per cent of Mr. Wrenn’s purchases after 1900 
passed through Mr. Wise’s hands, though, so far as is 
apparent, he never accepted a commission. He repeatedly 
professed himself amply rewarded in the greater oppor- 
tunity this friendly service afforded him for examining 
books. 

Always in the background of this friendship, as re- 
flected in the Wise-Wrenn letters, moved Sir Edmund Gosse 
and H. Buxton Forman, arbiters on all points of taste and 
authority. From their duplicate shelves came, according 
to Mr. Wise, many of the Wrenn books. 

Mr. Wrenn had been dead twenty-three years; Gosse 
and Forman had both passed on; and Mr. Wise was nearing 
his seventy-fifth year, when the scandal broke in a volume 
entitled An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth 
Century Pamphlets, 1934. In this book the enquirers, John 
Carter and Graham Pollard, informed the world that ap- 
proximately fifty nineteenth century pamphlets eagerly 
sought and highly prized by collectors were either proven 
or suspected forgeries, and submitted evidence naming Mr. 
Wise, by implication, as the forger. Their list included 
titles by Arnold, the two Brownings, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Kipling, Morris, Rossetti, Ruskin, Stevenson, Swinburne, 
Tennyson and Thackeray. Since all follow pretty closely 
a common pattern, the story of one particular book presents 
the general case: “Sonnets by E. B. B. Reading: [Not for 
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publication] 1847’—long esteemed as the first printing of 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

Up to 1894, five years after Robert Browning’s death, 
the public had accepted the 1850 edition of Elizabeth 
Browning's Poems as the first appearance in print of her 
famous sonnet sequence. But in 1894 Dent issued an edi- 
tion of the Sonnets with an introduction by Edmund Gosse 
telling quite a different story. 

Eight years before Browning’s death, Gosse said in 
this essay, the poet “made a statement to a friend, with the 
understanding that at some future date, after his own de- 
cease, the story might be more widely told.”” Robert Brown- 
ing, according to the statement which Gosse professes to 
have had from the friend who had it directly from Brown- 
ing, went through his brief courtship with Elizabeth Barrett 
in Wimpole Street, “the clandestine flight and romantic 
wedding,” “their honeymoon in Paris,” and “their first 
crowded weeks in Pisa” ignorant that “their betrothal had 
led Miss Barrett into any artistic expression of feeling.” 

Then came a morning after they had settled in Pisa 
when Browning, standing before the window of their break- 
fast room, looking out upon the street, felt himself held by 
the shoulders to prevent his turning, as his wife pushed a 
packet of papers into the pocket of his coat, telling him to 
read it, and tear it up, if he did not like it. Then she fled 
to her own room. 

Browning, of course, recognized the sonnets as great 
poetry, and here Gosse quotes him as saying, “I dared not 
reserve to myself the finest sonnets in any language since 
Shakespeare.”” Mrs. Browning, Gosse goes on, “was very 
loth indeed to consent to the publication of what had been 
the very notes and chronicle of her betrothal.” At last she 
was persuaded to send the manuscript to a friend in Eng- 
land—Miss Mary Russell Mitford, living near Reading— 
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in order that a few copies might be printed for circulation 
among intimate friends. ‘The result was the small brochure 
with the title quoted above. 

This story was reprinted verbatim by Gosse in Critical 
Kit-Kats, 1896, and retold with certain circumstantial varia- 
tions by H. Buxton Forman in Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Her Scarce Books, 1896. It was repeated by Wise, again 
with minor variations, on the authority of these two men in 
A Bibliography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1918, and 
A Browning Library, 1929. 

Though the very existence of the Reading volume, as 
well as the story of its printing, was news to the Brownings’ 
most intimate friends, the few copies that could be pointed 
to as evidence were accepted in good faith by the book 
world, and it replaced the 1850 edition of Poems as “the real 
princeps.” The nineteen auction records for the pamphlet 
before 1934 show prices ranging from $150 to $1,250. 

Messrs. Carter and Pollard state that, though Sonnets 
was supposedly printed by the author for presentation to 
intimate friends, their thorough search discovered no copy 
bearing an inscription by either of the Brownings, nor has 
one been found containing any kind of contemporary 
inscription, even a dated mark of ownership. Neither is 
there any reference to the book or its printing in any of the 
known letters by the Brownings themselves, Miss Mitford 
or other contemporaries. Not one of the thirty-six recorded 
copies can be traced in its provenance further than Mr. 
Wise’s statement that he bought, “‘somewhere about 1885,” 
two copies from Dr. W. C. Bennett, who then had in his 
possession ten or twelve copies which he had received from 
Miss Mitford. The rest, Mr. Wise said, were bought by 
friends to whom he hurried the good news: Harry Buxton 
Forman, Robert Alfred Potts, Sir Edmund Gosse, the 
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Reverend Stopford Brooke, John Morgan of Aberdeen, and 
Mr. Walter Brindley Slater. 

It is true that these men owned copies of the Sonnets, 
but, since all were dead at the time Mr. Wise wrote (1929), 
the source from which they obtained them cannot be veri- 
fied. 

More damning to the status of the Reading Sonnets 
than such negative evidence is the fact established by the 
investigators through scientific tests that it is printed on 
paper that could not have been made before 1874, and that 
certain letters of its type were not cut until after 1880. To 
make the truth doubly sure, there is extant a joint letter 
from the two Brownings to Leigh Hunt in which Robert 
Browning states that he first saw the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese at Bagni di Lucca—not Pisa—in 1849, two years after 
the date on the title-page of the Reading pamphlet. 

The Wrenn Library is brought into the story through 
its close association with Mr. Wise and its possession 
through him of copies of all the forgeries and suspects in 
the Carter-Pollard list, apparently the only complete collec- 
tion known, with a voluminous file of letters from Mr. Wise 
to Mr. Wrenn over a period of more than fifteen years. The 
public immediately asks: “What light do Mr. Wise’s letters 
cast on his connection with the condemned pamphlets?” 
and ‘How far does Mr. Wise’s trickery, granting that he 
is the forger, permeate the Wrenn collection?” 

The evidence of Mr. Wise’s letters, though illuminat- 
ing, is, of course, circumstantial, significant only under 
close examination in the light of the Carter-Pollard dis- 
closures. They show that all the spurious pamphlets came 
into the Wrenn Library by way of Mr. Wise, through care- 
fully built-up and often roundabout and complicated trans- 
actions. They came, usually, in “lots” bought at lump sums, 
so that the price paid for the individual pamphlets is in 
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many cases impossible to determine. For instance, in June, 
1901, Mr. Wise bought for Mr. Wrenn from Arthur Hake 
—introduced, he says, by W. M. Rossetti—a group of 139 
volumes formerly the property of Ford Madox-Brown. For 
the whole he paid £190. In this “Hake lot” are found 
eleven of the Carter-Pollard titles. 

From Frederick Crawley, Ruskin’s valet, Mr. Wise 
bought for £50 the seven spurious Ruskin pamphlets 
listed by Carter and Pollard. His letter informing Mr. 
Wrenn of the purchase was followed hard by another say- 
ing, “Poor old Crawley is dead. We got his books just in 
time.” 

In a group of Robert Louis Stevenson items, once the 
property of Miss Alma Tadema, Gosse’s niece, came four 
of the bad or suspected Stevenson rarities, while from a sale 
at Puttick’s came three others in a group of six items priced 
together at £23 for the lot. From a dealer named Ransom 
Mr. Wise bought two Tennyson items at £40 together, 
and from Harrison, a nephew of Edward Moxon, he pur- 
chased another Tennyson rarity for £40. Harrison’s 
receipt for that sum he slipped into the little book as an 
item that Mr. Wrenn might like to keep. 

Among eighty-four items bought from a Dr. Under- 
wood for £640 are the proof sheets of two of the forgeries. 
Dr. Underwood, Mr. Wise explained, sold his books when 
he accepted a government medical post in Australia, but 
exhaustive search through government records fails to find 
Dr. Underwood. A collection of Tennysons bought from 
Edward Carpenter yielded a heavy crop of forgeries. Other 
Tennysons, with two Kiplings and a Rossetti, came from 
unnamed owners. William Michael Rossetti is given as 
the vendor of two Swinburne forgeries. Harry Buxton 
Forman generously parted with duplicates of four Brown- 
ings, a Dickens, and two Swinburnes. As regards the 
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provenance of this last group—if it were misrepresented— 
Mr. Wise took considerable risk, for Mr. Wrenn frequently 
saw Forman himself, and might have been moved to thank 
him for his generosity. 

Mr. Wrenn’s copy of the Reading Sonnets was bought, 
according to Mr. Wise’s report, from Mrs. Dykes Campbell, 
along with Coleridge’s Lay Sermon, at £30 for the two. 

Reasonable estimates of the total sum Mr. Wrenn paid 
for the forgeries and suspects vary between $5,000 and 
$6,000. And paradoxical as it seems, the pamphlets, as 
forgeries—records of one of the greatest hoaxes ever per- 
petrated in the book world—are worth at the present time 
a fair proportion of this amount. 

The Wrenn Library brought to Texas its own printed 
catalogue of five volumes just off the press, “Compiled by 
Harold B. Wrenn, Edited by Thomas J. Wise,” so the title- 
page states. Actually, full responsibility for it rests upon 
Mr. Wise, for Harold Wrenn worked from bibliographical 
data which Mr. Wise sent his father as each book was pur- 
chased; and Mr. Wise supervised the printing of the cata- 
logue and read the proofs. Admirable as this catalogue is 
in many respects, and very useful, it was early found inade- 
quate to University needs. A complete recataloguing of the 
collection, begun several years ago, is now almost finished. 
In the course of this process each page of every volume has 
been carefully and critically examined, and all defects and 
irregularities recorded. It is probable that these corrections 
will be published in a sixth volume supplementary to the 
original Wrenn catalogue. A brief general summary of its 
contents may be ventured here in answer to the question 
proposed above: How does the reputed scholarly usefulness 
and monetary value of the Wrenn collection hold up under 
such examination? 

The first fault of the original Wrenn catalogue, obvi- 
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ous in some degree to all who use it, is frequent misattribu- 
tion of authorship among the rare and little known publica- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘Though 
a good many of these errors result from ignorance and care- 
lessness, more, perhaps, are excusable, inasmuch as the truth 
can be ascertained only by the careful study of specialists. 
In such cases, when one man’s guess seemed as good as 
another’s, Mr. Wise yielded willingly enough to the tempta- 
tion to attach the volume in hand to a great name. Thus 
the proud array of such favorites as Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
William Brome, Tom Brown, Henry Cary, Daniel Defoe, 
John Dennis, John Gay, Bernard De Mandeville, Richard: 
Steele, Jonathan Swift, John Taylor, Ned Ward, George 
Wither, and others shrinks appreciably under critical 
examination. 

This is not to say, however, that the scholarly impor- 
tance, or even the monetary value of the misattributed 
items, is lessened by the discovery and correction of Mr. 
Wise’s mistakes. Conceivably, the truth may even enhance 
their importance and raise their market price. 

Much more serious, as affecting the value of the library, 
is the discovery of occasional defects in the books them- 
selves: the absence of a half-title, an errata leaf or a book 
advertisement, perhaps even a prologue or an epilogue to 
a play; the substitution of a leaf or leaves from a second or 
third edition to perfect a first; and the transfer of a first 
edition title-page to a later text. But even these faults do 
not necessarily indicate criminal intent on Mr. Wise’s part. 
Some of them are even recorded in the Wrenn catalogue, 
and justified in Mr. Wise’s letters on the ground that the 
items in question are so rare that a better copy cannot rea- 
sonably be hoped for. Ignorant or unscrupulous book 
dealers habitually sell imperfect copies as perfect, and 
scrambled sheets simulating first editions as genuine. The 
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collecting world is full of faulty and fraudulent books. No 
bibliographer, perhaps—not even one so expert and metic- 
ulous as Mr. Wise represented himself—is proof against 
them. Certainly all great collections show a percentage of 
bad copies, a percentage that rises rapidly in proportion to 
the newness of the collection; for the number of good copies 
is, in the very nature of things, small, and as they are ab- 
sorbed, it becomes increasingly easy to palm off inferior or 
spurious ones on late-comers in the field. 

The percentage of imperfections in the Wrenn collec- 
tion is comparatively small. A loose approximation places 
the total number of corrections to be made in the catalogue 
at about eight hundred, and hardly a fourth of these correc- 
tions imply any fault in condition of the books. Such defects 
as appear are, for the most part, but minor ones. 

There is, however, aside from the forgeries already dis- 
cussed, another small group of books—between eight and 
twelve, perhaps—that gives evidence, in connection with 
Mr. Wise’s letters, of deliberate deceit for which no extenua- 
tion has been found. All these volumes belong to the 
Romantic and Victorian periods. One is Byron’s Bride of 
Abydos, catalogued as “First Edition and Second Issue,” 
though it is in reality made up of sheets of the third edition 
and a forged title-page of the first edition apparently pro- 
duced from a plate used for an illustration in the Ashley 
Library catalogue. At the time the volume was bought, Mr. 
Wise characterized it as an extremely scarce book. Later, 
in his Byron Bibliography, 1932, he wrote of it: “[It] is 
nothing more than a rebound copy of a third edition . . 
duly provided with a first edition title-page.” This volume 
cost Mr. Wrenn $10. It is practically worthless. 

Another of this small bad group is Shelley’s Epipsy- 
chidion with a forged title-page, though Mr. Wise assured 
Mr. Wrenn when he bought it that it was a perfect copy— 
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and Mr. Wise was a Shelley expert. For it Mr. Wrenn paid 
$130; its present value, despite its faults, lies between $150 
and $225. 

A third is Shelley’s Queen Mab, with spurious title- 
page, dedication, and final leaves. Mr. Wise told Mr. 
Wrenn that he had examined it thoroughly and found it 
perfect. Its purchase price was about $255; the present 
possible price for a copy with these defects is $200. 

Yet when one remembers that for most of the Wrenn 
books Mr. Wise, with his special opportunities for buying, 
paid considerably less than the then market price, and when 
he remembers further the tremendous increase in the price 
of rare books, particularly eighteenth century books, since 
Mr. Wrenn’s day, he is forced to admit the truth of Mr. 
Wise’s statement that Mr. Wrenn’s shillings have become 
pounds. Even when full allowance is made for all faults 
that can be urged, the Wrenn collection stands, measured 
in terms of usefulness, the greatest gift yet made the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and in terms of money, Major Littlefield’s 
shrewdest bargain and soundest investment. 








STANLEY UN NEW ORLEANS 
by Mary Willis Shuey 


Wee GAVE HIM birth, America his name, Africa 
fame and England his knighthood. In the American Civil 
War he fought in the Confederate Army, as well as in the 
Union Army and the Union Navy, but he was not an 
American citizen and he cared little which side won the 
war. He thought he would be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, in what he considered his rightful place beside Liv- 
ingstone; but the Reverend Joseph Armitage Robinson, 
Dean of Westminster, refused him that honor. On the six- 
ton granite monolith that marks his grave in the village 
churchyard at Pirbright, England, are his American name, 
Henry Morton Stanley, and his African name, Bula Ma- 
tari. The “John Rowlands,” by which he was baptized in 
Denbigh, Wales, is forgotten. 

Henry Morton Stanley always believed the turning 
point in his life was the day he shipped on the Windermere 
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for New Orleans. In his unfinished autobiography he 
wrote of his years in New Orleans as he liked to remember 
them, but his accounts were not always accurate, and he 
disposed of the troublesome matter of explaining his break 
with his foster-father by recording that his benefactor died 
in Cuba in 1861—which was seventeen years before Henry 
Hope Stanley’s real death in New Orleans. 


I 


It is not difficult to imagine young John Rowlands 
standing on the levee in New Orleans, his unruly dark 
hair ruffled by the river breeze. His wide gray eyes were 
searching, expectant; his sensitive, sullen mouth eager. 
Below him, among countless smaller vessels, lay the Winder- 
mere, on which he had shipped from Liverpool as a cabin 
boy fifty-two days earlier. Before him lay New Orleans... 
America. 

The underprivileged, abused boy who was to become a 
famous man never forgot his first impressions of New Or- 
leans. Years after he had found Livingstone, after he had 
rescued Emin Pasha, after he had discovered the source of 
the Congo, John Rowlands, who later became Henry Mor- 
ton Stanley, wrote: 


Though about thirty-five years have elapsed since I 
first stood upon the levee of the Crescent City, scarcely one 
of all my tumultuous sensations of pleasure, wonder and 
curiosity has been forgotten by me. The levee sloped down 
with a noble breadth to the river, and stretched for miles 
up and down in front of the city, and was crowded with 
cargoes of hundreds of vessels which lay broadside to it. In 
some places the freights lay in mountainous heaps, but the 
barrels and hogsheads and cotton bales covered immense 
spaces. ... The effect of such a scene, with its fierce activity 
and new atmosphere, upon a raw boy from St. Asaph may 
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be better imagined than described. . . . I think it is one 
of the most vivid recollections I possess. Of the thousands 
of British boys who have landed in this city I fancy none 
was so utterly unsophisticated as myself. 


II 


It was November, 1858, when seventeen-year-old John 
Rowlands landed in Creole New Orleans. Only eighteen 
months had passed since he had left St. Asaph workhouse, 
the only home, sordid as it was, that he could remember 
distinctly. He left for real reason: the much-taunted, much- 
punished Welsh boy had finally rebelled when James Fran- 
cis, sadistic master of the workhouse, who eventually died in 
a madhouse, whipped the boys because someone had stood 
on a deal table. When John Rowlands’ turn came he fought 
back, and gave Francis a beating he would long remember. 
Perhaps it was not entirely a fair fight: James Francis, ex- 
miner, had but one hand, and his hold over the boys was 
largely a control by fear. But John remembered when 
Francis had flogged one of his best friends to death; he re- 
membered the years of insults, punishments and threats. 

Even the beginning of his stay in the workhouse was 
a bitter memory. The small boy had been taken behind 
those grim stone walls on the pretense that he was being 
taken to his Aunt Mary’s. He did not know then that none 
of his relatives wanted him; did not know of what he 
referred to, years later, as his “shameful birth.” 

He had spent ten years in the workhouse. They had 
been cheerless days. Up at six in the morning, herded into 
a dormitory at eight each night; a daily fare of gruel, bread, 
rice and potatoes, a Saturday scrubbing and two Sunday 
sermons—this was life at St. Asaph workhouse, where des- 
titute aged, orphans, vagabonds and idiots were assigned 
to their separate wards, but met in a central hall. At one 
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time Rowlands’ own mother entered St. Asaph, with two 
younger children, but she took no notice of her oldest son. 
Even when she left, taking her small boy with her and 
leaving the little half-sister in the workhouse, John Row- 
lands remained a stranger. 

After the fight with James Francis came flight; a year 
spent as a pupil-teacher in an ambitious cousin’s school; a 
summer with his Aunt Mary in the country, and then 
employment in Liverpool. Fate, Henry Morton Stanley 
felt, sent John Rowlands, a messenger-boy, to the packet- 
ship Windermere with a basket of provisions and a note to 
Captain Hardinge. Fate must have decreed that the cap- 
tain offer him a chance to sail for New Orleans as a cabin 
boy. 

John Rowlands then was at the turning point of his 
life. A few more months of the drab existence that had 
been his for seventeen years, and he would have accepted 
as his lot the limited life of his struggling relatives, would 
have settled into their caste. But for his break to America 
and the friendship of Henry Hope Stanley there never 
would have been a Sir Henry Morton Stanley. 


Ill 


It was Harry, a fellow cabin boy, who gave him his 
first view of New Orleans. In his autobiography Stanley 
writes: 


The soft, balmy air, with its strange scents of ferment- 
ing molasses, semi-baked sugar, green coffee, pitch, Stock- 
holm tar, brine of mess-beef, rum and whiskey drippings, 
contributed a great deal towards imparting the charm of 
romance to everything I saw. The people I passed appeared 
to me to be nobler than any I had ever seen. They had a 
swing of the body wholly un-English, and their facial ex- 
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pressions differed from those I had been accustomed to. 
I strove hard to give a name to what was so unusual. Now, 
of course, I know that it was the sense of equality and in- 
dependence that made each face so different from what I 
had seen in Liverpool. These people knew no master, 
and had no more awe of their employer than they had of 
their fellow-employees. 


Harry introduced him to New Orleans food; to his 
first cigar; to the saloons along the water-front, to a house 
where four gay young ladies in scant clothing shocked him 
into flight. It was a sick and repentant boy who tried to 
steal back to the ship that first night in New Orleans— 
but a boy determined to stay in this city of charm and sin. 
By the light of the swinging pewter lamp he emptied his 
seabag on the floor, picked out his best shore clothes and 
his Bible, and five minutes later slipped quietly off the 
Windermere. 

He spent the night behind a pile of cotton bales, and 
set out at sunrise to find work. He was absolutely penni- 
less; leaving the Windermere as he did, he forfeited his 
pay. But that mattered little to a seventeen-year-old boy 
in a land that he had been led to believe was one of un- 
limited opportunity. He walked down Tchoupitoulas Street 
(which he never learned to spell) expecting opportunity 
to present itself at any moment. 

And the fate in which he so strongly believed must 
have directed him to the first man to whom he spoke in 
New Orleans. Seated in front of Store No. 3, his chair 
tipped back against the wall, sat a middle-aged gentleman 
in a dark alpaca suit and a tall hat, reading the morning 
paper—an impressive-looking gentleman, if you marked his 
dress and his carefully-groomed, silky black beard, but a 
not-too-formidable one, if you noted the way he tipped his 
chair. Around him men were hurrying, business was go- 
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ing on, but the dark-bearded man leaned back leisurely 
and read his paper. 

Timidly the cabin boy approached him. 

“Do you want a boy, sir?” he asked. 

Those were important words—far more important 
than the much-quoted “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” which 
he spoke fourteen years later. For Henry Hope Stanley had 
always wanted a son. 

The reading gentleman came to with a start. 

“Eh!” he demanded. “What did you say?” 

“I want work, sir; I asked if you wanted a boy.” 

“A boy,” he repeated slowly. He looked at the boy’s 
dirty hands, his black fingernails, the cotton clinging to 
his rough hair and to his torn shirt. “No, I do not think 
I want one. What should I want a boy for? Where did you 
come from? You are not an American.” 

Young Rowlands told his story. 

“I came from Liverpool, sir, less than a week ago by 
a packet-ship. I shipped as a cabin boy, but when we got 
to sea I was sent forward, and until last night I was abused 
the whole voyage. Harry tells me that they always abuse 
cabin bo s on these packet-ships. Then the boys desert, 
and they don’t have to pay them. I’m not going back to 
Liverpool; I’m going to find a job here. Do you know of 
any place where I can find work?” 

Henry Hope Stanley tilted his chair back again. It 
was good to hear a British voice; the only times he felt 
homesick for England were when the high-pitched French 
voices of New Orleans grated on his ears. 

“Well, what work can you do? Can you read? What 
is that in your pocket?” 

Young John Rowlands was pleased that he could give 
the right answers. He could read well, as the inscription 
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in the Bible in his pocket would prove. He handed the 
Bible to the friendly gentleman. 

“Presented to John Rowlands by the Right Rev. Thom- 
as Vowler Short, D. D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, for dili- 
gent application to his studies, and general good conduct. 
January 5th, 1855.” 

As for work, he could try anything. 

Henry Hope Stanley found him work. But before he 
took him to apply for a job there was breakfast and an 
American haircut. It was a very different-looking boy who 
was taken to Speake and McCreary’s store. 


IV 


Who was Henry Hope Stanley? In his autobiography 
Henry Morton Stanley writes: 


From Mr. Richardson I learned that he was a kind of 
broker who dealt between plantations up-river and mer- 
chants in New Orleans, and traded through a brother with 
Havana and other West Indian ports. He had a desk in 
the store, which he made use of when in town, and did a 
great deal of safe business in produce both with Mr. Speake 
and other wholesale merchants. He travelled much up and 
down the river, taking large consignments with him for 
back settlements up the Arkansas, Washita and Saline and 
other rivers, and often returning with cotton and other 
articles. HIS NAME WAS MR. STANLEY. His wife 
lived in St. Charles Street, in a first-class boarding house, 
and from the style Mr. and Mrs. Stanley kept up, he 
thought they must be pretty well off. This was the extent 
of the information Mr. Richardson could give me, which 
was most gratifying, and assured me that I had at least one 
friend in a strange city. 


Quite a bit of information for one of the most un- 
sophisticated boys who ever landed in New Orleans to pick 
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up on his first day. And thus began one of the most curious 
episodes in the life of the boy who became Sir Henry Mor- 
ton Stanley. 

Henry Hope Stanley gave his protégé much more than 
his name. He gave him as much of his own background as 
was possible in the two years that he had charge of the 
orphan boy. 

Henry Hope Stanley was born in England in 1812. 
He came to Charleston in 1836, and later settled in New 
Orleans, where he owned the Commercfal Cotton Press. 
He had a brother who was located in Havana, and also a 
half-brother, James Howard Brooks, of Mouton Eccles, 
near Manchester, England, his mother’s child by a second 
marriage to an Episcopal clergyman. It was to this half- 
brother that Henry Hope Stanley left his money. The 
Havana brother, Captain Stanley, died just when Henry 
Hope Stanley was about to set up a factory in Arcola, Lou- 
isiana, with his brother as partner. 

Stanley saw that the boy had proper clothes, that he 
had his first toothbrush, his first nailbrush, his first night- 
shirt. The boy was industrious; he was quickly promoted 
by the firm for which he worked. True, at times he was a 
bit too cocky: after a short time he thought he knew every- 
thing about the business. But Henry Stanley knew that in- 
tense timidity accompanied this seeming self-assurance. 
The boy was intelligent, studious and willing to be led— 
and his British voice was pleasant. All these things appealed 
to Henry Stanley. It was too bad he was seventeen; at ten 
or twelve he would have been an ideal boy for adoption. 
Though his stocky body and serious face made him appear 
older than he was, there was an exuberance about him at 
times that was very youthful. But at seventeen John Row- 
lands was fully grown. 
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Even so, Henry Stanley was tempted to adopt the boy. 
But Mrs. Stanley opposed it. She had never seen young 
Rowlands, but the very idea of taking a fully-grown boy 
about whom they knew nothing was distasteful to her. She 
had wanted a child as much as her husband, but their ex- 
periment in adoption had been a failure. Fifteen years 
before they had taken a girl, Joanna, and disappointment 
had come from that venture. She had eloped with the 
coachman, and her name was no longer spoken in the 
Stanley home. If there was to be any adopting, Mrs. Stanley 
wanted a small boy. Moreover, her health was not good; 
in her semi-invalidism it seemed foolish to think of a 
child. 

But when Stanley came home from one of his longer 
trips and found that John Rowlands had spent his spare 
time building bookshelves for his room, and his spare 
money buying the books he had heard his benefactor ad- 
vise, he again wavered. Where would there be another 
youngster who would buy Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Tas- 
so’s Jerusalem Delivered, Spenser's Faérie Queene, Simpli- 
cius on Epictetus, Paradise Lost, because he had been told 
they were great books? 

Perhaps if Mrs. Stanley could talk to the boy, see how 
appealing he was and how eager to please, how different 
from American boys of the same age, she would understand 
his feelings. He would take young Rowlands out to the 
house for Sunday breakfast and let her see for herself how 
unusual this boy was. 

Mrs. Stanley had been a beautiful woman in her youth. 
Now in her late thirties sickness had robbed her of the 
vivacity that was once part of her charm, but she was still 
an attractive woman. She was tiny, almost fragile-looking. 
She dressed beautifully and was always perfectly groomed. 
To young John Rowlands she was the most exquisite crea- 
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ture he had ever seen. He could only stand and stare when 
Stanley presented him to this lovely woman. But let him 
speak for himself: 


To confine within a sentence my impressions of the 
first lady I ever conversed with is entirely beyond my power. 
There was an atmosphere about her, in the first place, 
which was wholly new. The elaborateness and richness of 
her dr« 3, the purity and delicacy of her face, the exquisite 
modulations of her voice, the distinctness of her enuncia- 
tion, and the sweet courtesy of her manner, I will not say 
awed me, but kindled as much of reverence as ever I felt 
in my life. If I were to combine with this the feeling that 
the being beside me might command me to endure prac- 
tically any torture, or dare any danger, for her sake, it 
will perhaps sum up the effect which this gentlewoman 
made on my raw mind. It was at this hour that I made 
the discovery of the immense distance between a lady and 
a mere woman; and while I gazed at her clear, lustrous 
eyes, and noted the charms which played about her fea- 
tures, I was thinking that if a lady could be so superior to 
an ordinary housewife with her careless manner of speech 
and matter-of-fact ways, what a beautiful thing an angel 
must be! 


V 


Now Henry Hope Stanley had wanted his wife to see 
and appreciate the boy, but he had not expected anything 
like the adoration that young John Rowlands felt for 
Mrs. Stanley. And at first he was very much pleased that 
his wife liked the youngster so well. Every Sunday they 
had the boy out for the day, and took him to church with 
them. Each week the boy’s devotion to Mrs. Stanley seemed 
greater—‘‘Mrs. Stanley seemed to become at each visit more 
tender and caressingly kind.” 

The adoption might have taken place at that time 
if friends had not joked a bit about young Rowlands’ ob- 
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vious devotion. When Mrs. Stanley herself suggested that 
they have John move out with them, perhaps adopt him, 
Henry Stanley felt an unreasoning jealousy. Perhaps John 
Rowlands was too old! The boy must have become aware 
that there were comments on his devotion to Mrs. Stanley, 
for the autobiography stresses the fact that she was the 
motherly patroness, he the grateful protégé. 

Just how innocent, how unaccustomed to women, 
young Rowlands was, is shown in the story of Dick Heaton. 
Jacob Wassermann finds this story idyllic—but it has its 
amusing side. Young John Rowlands had a room to him- 
self at Mrs. Williams’ boarding house, but when a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired English boy came to her looking for lodg- 
ings, she told John the two boys would have to share a 
room. It was a pleasant enough arrangement: Dick Heaton 
was also a cabin boy, who had shipped from Liverpool on 
the Pocahontas. The two boys had much in common: both 
came from unhappy homes, and had come to America hop- 
ing for much better things. In the week that they spent 
together they became good friends. Their bed was a big 
four-poster. Though John was somewhat surprised that 
Dick would not undress until the candle was out, and then 
slept in most of his clothes, Dick had a ready explanation. 
Once he had been severely thrashed for failing to appear on 
time when called; since then he had always held himself 
ready. 

Sunday morning the boys chatted for a long time in 
bed, then went to the French Market for breakfast. It was 
a happy day for both boys. But “Monday morning I woke at 
an early hour, to prepare myself for the week’s labor,” 
Stanley wrote; “and on looking towards Dick, who was 
still sound asleep, was amazed to see what I took to be two 
tumours on his breast. My ejaculation and start awoke my 
companion. He asked what was the matter? Pointing to his 
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open breast I anxiously inquired if those were not pain- 
ful?” Only when “Dick” became confused and lost his 
temper did John realize that this was Alice Heaton, a girl 
in boy’s clothing. 

Remember that the boy who saw Mrs. Stanley as a 
being approaching an angel knew very few women. There 
was his Aunt Mary, but she represented loaves of bread. 
There was his week with Alice, but here he had found com- 
panionship without realizing that it was feminine. He 
was sincere in his devotion to Mrs. Stanley. She was the 
first woman to whom he could talk; one of the few women 
in his whole life with whom he felt at ease. 

Henry Frederic Reddall, one of the earlier biographers 
of Stanley, quotes a curious letter that Stanley wrote. The 
letter is dated Jermyn Street, August 1, 1884. He says: 


For the life of me I cannot sit still a moment when any- 
thing approaching love comes upon the tapis. I have lived 
with men, not women, and it is the man’s intense rugged- 
ness, plainness, directness, that I have contracted by sheer 
force of circumstance. 

Poets and women appear to me to be so soft, so very 
unlike (at least, what I have seen) the rude type of man- 
kind, that one soon feels by talking to them that he must 
soften his speech, and drawl, or affect a singular articula- 
tion, lest offense be taken when none was intended. Hence 
men are seldom sincere to women or poets. Have you 
ever thought of how you looked when speaking to a woman? 
If my recollection serves me right, I have seen you talk 
with such an affected softness that I cannot compare the 
manner of it to anything better than that of a strong man 
handling a baby—tenderly, gingerly. So! But my pen is 
carrying me away. I wish to say, my friend, that I am ab- 
solutely uncomfortable when speaking to a woman, unless 
she is such a rare one that she will let me hear some common 
sense. The fact is, I can’t talk to women. In their presence 
I am just as much of a hypocrite as any other man, and it 
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galls me that I must act and be affected, and parody myself 
for no earthly reason but because I think, with other men, 
that to speak or act otherwise would not be appreciated. 
It is such a false position that I do not care to put myself 
into it. 


In 1884 Stanley may have found that he could not 
talk to women; in 1859, he found himself, with Mrs. Stan- 
ley, “glib.” The boy evidently did not think it odd when 
Stanley, instead of inviting him as usual to have Sunday 
breakfast, came to Mrs. Williams’ boarding house and con- 
descended to breakfast with John there. A gift of books the 
next day was perhaps prompted by conscience; John, how- 
ever, knew only that now he was enabled to read Shake- 
speare, Byron, Irving, Goldsmith, Ben Jonson, Cowper. 


VI 


Just what would have happened to young John Row- 
lands if Mrs. Stanley had not died is debatable. But while 
Henry Hope Stanley was on a trip to St. Louis, Mrs. Stan- 
ley suddenly became ill, and lived but a few days. John 
Rowlands was with her when she died. When he was de- 
nied time off in order to be near her, he gave up his job 
and took his place at her bedside. 

Stanley was reached in St. Louis, and the body was 
sent there for burial. 

John Rowlands was disconsolate. He was again adrift, 
without a job, without money enough to see him through 
another month. For his only friend was Henry Stanley, and 
he was miles and miles away. When Rowlands went to St. 
Louis in search of Stanley, he found that Stanley had left 
the week before for New Orleans. So back to New Orleans 
he went—back to be received in a much more paternal 
manner than he expected. 
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Henry Stanley had been deeply affected by the nurse’s 
account of John Rowlands’ faithfulness during Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s last illness. He realized the sincerity of the boy’s at- 
tachment; realized that this affectionate youngster who had 
never known love had simply brimmed over with devotion 
to the first woman who had shown him kindness. He had 
tried hard to find his former protégé, and had worried 
greatly because there was no trace of him. Now that they 
were together again he had made his decision: he would 
adopt John Rowlands, 

“In the future you are to bear my name, ‘Henry 
Stanley’,” he said. . 

He made the name binding by himself conducting the 
ceremony of baptism—a proper baptism, he assured the 
boy, because he had been ordained and had preached for 
two years. | 

There followed what Sir Henry Morton Stanley called 
the golden period of his life. The orphan boy had found 
a father—a perfect father, as he saw him. But his bene- 
factor too had gained: the childless widower had found a 
son—and the ex-preacher a constantly attentive audience, 
For two years young Henry Morton Stanley traveled with 
his foster-father; read with him; talked, or listened; 
learned. Perhaps it was not all golden. Stanley, Sr., soon 
learned that the boy was moody; that he wavered between 
extreme timidity and brashness; that he was given to such 
undue exaggeration that no faith could be put in some of 
his stories. 

“Sometimes he made me retract what I had said, and 
repeat the statement with a more sacred regard for accu- 
racy,” Stanley later confessed. ‘“ ‘Just so,’ he would say: ‘if 
a thing is worth stating at all, it might as well be stated 
truly. A boy’s fancy is very warm, I know: but, if once 
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he acquires the habit of multiplying figures, every fact 
will soon be no better than a fable.’ ”’ 

Young Stanley learned books; he learned manners; he 
learned business practice. But somehow he never learned 
that a thing worth stating at all is worth stating truly. For 
when in October, 1860, the elder Stanley went to Havana, 
he made a definite move toward ridding himself of a boy 
who had become something of a problem. Young Stanley 
now resented authority; he had run off several times, and 
while he always came back, his stories were contradictory. 
Henry Stanley decided that the best plan would be to send 
him to Major Ingham’s plantation in Arkansas, with instruc- 
tions that he was later to go to Cypress Bend to learn the 
details of a country merchant’s business. 

Sir Henry Morton Stanley gives a touching account of 
the disconsolate boy who sat like stone in his father’s chair, 
grieving for hours over their parting. He writes of his joy 
in receiving his father’s letters from Cuba. “But we were 
destined never to meet again,” he says. “He died suddenly 
in 1861.” 

Surely Henry Morton Stanley, once John Rowlands, 
knew his foster-father did not die in 1861. Something had 
happened that he preferred not mentioning, something that 
made a clean break between the two Stanleys. When 
Henry Morton Stanley came back to America on a lecture 
tour in 1872, he made no effort to get in touch with his 
foster-father, who was living in Arcola. And Henry Hope 
Stanley, who could have reached his protégé at any stop, 
did not even write to him. 

Stanley made a much smoother story by ending it with 
the death of his father in 1861. Much neater than stating 
that Henry Stanley, Sr., had decided to marry again, and 
so did not want a foster-son. Henry Morton Stanley evi- 
dently kept his early admiration for his benefactor, or he 
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would not have kept his name. But until his death Novem- 
ber 1, 1878, Henry Hope Stanley never talked about his 
foster-son, though it is said he kept some clippings about 
young Stanley’s adventures. No one ever found out from 
him just what happened to cause him to send the boy 
away from New Orleans. 














THE VILLITA PROJECT... 
by A. B. Swank 


I. THE SHADOW of the skyscrapers of San Antonio 
there is a little group of houses quiet with history, and sol- 
emn with great age. They once formed a village—La Villita 
—which was small, but autonomous. Through the years a 
city grew up around it; the little village struggled to pre- 
serve its identity despite the ravages of Indian wars, high 
waters from the San Antonio River, marching soldiers, 
plagues, cannon fire, social snobbery, and unbelievable filth. 
But gradually the houses, once respectable, if not quite 
lordly, fell from their former estate; the village of the long, 
long past became a slum in the heedless present. 

All that now is changed; in a new era, a miracle has 
come to pass. Once again this small bit of the Southwest 
lives in its own right. The change was inaugurated in one 
of the most astonishing municipal ordinances ever yet writ- 









































Above: OLD VILLITA, now cleaned up. Below: CALICHE HOUSE. 
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ten into the record. The Villita Ordinance, adopted by the 
City of San Antonio October 12, 1939, reads in part: 


The present objective [of this ordinance] is to obtain 
possession, complete titles and physically clean ‘La Villita’ 
and to restore and develop it into a comprehensive com- 
munity center for the life, liberty, and happiness of the local 
citizenry. It shall be for the old and young alike; for the 
preservation of worth while things of -he past, but always 
aiming to meet the needs of today and tomorrow. Planning 
shall be flexible enough to be adapted to the needs of gen- 
eration after generation. . . . An important purpose shall 
be the study of the Great Southwest—roughly speaking, all 
of the land of the Republic of Texas, twice the size of the 
present state—Oklahoma, southern Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and southern California. The history of the South- 
west has been largely neglected; let there be a renaissance 
of the culture of the Southwest, with its center at ‘Villita.’ 
Indeed, historic “Villita’ once restored will enable this and 
succeeding generations to visualize in their true setting the 
significant events and personages in early Texan and Ameri- 
can history of the Southwest... . All the foregoing having 
been enacted and declared, it is well to repeat that the 
center shall not and must not be a restoration and recon- 
struction of the dead past, and a ghost village for the minc- 
ing walk and dusty ways of scholars, but likewise for the 
average living citizen. Even a jitterbug has the same con- 
stitutional right of life and liberty as the scholar who is 
crammed with knowledge and will not disgorge it. More- 
over, there are more jitterbugs than scholars. 


I 


Described in 1714 by the French explorer Luis 
Juchereau de St. Denis as a “‘likely spot for a settlement,” 
the site of La Villita was a village of the Coahuiltecan 
Indians even as early as 1500. Civilization came to Villita 
about 1718, when Father Olivares founded a mission to be 
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known later as San Antonio de Valero—the renowned 
Alamo. It was about this time that primitive pueblo-like 
huts, prototype of all future developments of the architec- 
ture of Villita, were built to afford shelter for the small 
garrison of soldiers detailed for the defense of the mission. 

The inhabitants of Villita suffered their first social set- 
back with the coming of the Canary Islanders in 1731. 
These titled newcomers, who settled across the river, kept 
their doors closed to the “common” soldiers and their fam- 
ilies. It was not until nearly a century had passed that the 
little village became socially prominent. In 1819 flood 
waters of the San Antonio River caused a migration to 
Villita, which occupied a point of vantage on the highest 
spot in the adjacent territory, and so the hitherto scorned 
residential area became, at last, quite in demand. 

It was in Villita that Milam and a few men found shel- 
ter and refuge in the stormy days which preceded the com- 
ing of Santa Anna; it was here that Santa Anna stationed 
his batteries for the siege of the Alamo. It is said that the 
funeral pyre of those who perished in the Alamo illumi- 
nated Villita and the surrounding region. In the days that 
followed, after peace was restored and ‘Texas was recognized 
as an independent republic, “Jack’’ Hays, picturesque cap- 
tain of the Texas Rangers, came to live in Villita, and Sam 
Maverick, who had been one of Milam’s men, returned to 
Villita with his wife Mary, a noted chronicler of her times. 

Later years saw the influx of French, German and Alsa- 
tian settlers. Selecting Villita as a desirable spot because 
of its high location, they set about repairing the simple 
little houses, giving a definitely ‘Teutonic flavor to some 
of the buildings. They felt safe in adding porches and 
increasing the size and number of window openings, now 
that the dangers from Indians and marauders had passed. 
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Mostly intellectuals, these people made Villita a center for 
the interest in the lively arts which they fostered. 

Following the Civil War, Villita settled down to a new 
and strange type of existence, one of peace and quiet. Possi- 
bly this lack of activity, this undisturbed pattern of life, 
with no cannon fire or Indian vengeance to resist and repel, 
accounted for the gradual decay and disintegration of the 
little village. More likely, however, it was the unplanned 
growth of the city around it which caused the inhabitants 
to move to newer parts of San Antonio; and the loud call 
for ‘‘progress’’ overpowered the quiet voice of tradition. 
Many of the villagers remained loyal, however, and some 
still cling to their homes in this area; but the larger part of 
Villita has stood, in recent years, forgotten and in dismal 
lack of repair. 


II 


At the time of its acquisition by the City of San An- 
tonio, the block of houses which constitutes the nucleus 
for the formation and growth of the Villita project was a 
blighted area of unbelievable squalor. One hundred nine- 
teen residents were crammed generously into seven small, 
crumbling houses, and a weird collection of cell-sized shacks 
made of piano boxes, auto chassis and scrap metal gave 
some semblance of shelter to innumerable transients or 
migrants. There were two bathtubs, three outdoor toilets 
(once of the flushing type), and five cold water taps for 
the convenience of all these people. When the residents 
and their forty-six loads of personal junk were moved away, 
there remained 162 truckloads of rubbish and demolished 
shacks still to be removed. 

The wiping out of this conglomeration of squalor and 
human wreckage is the first step in the renaissance of the 
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Villita of more prosperous days. And this time the little 
town’s charm will not be the private property of the few 
people who inhabit the houses and tend the gardens; the 
village will be a living community center, affording the 
Spanish-Mexican-American youth invaluable practical and 
cultural benefits. 


Restored Villita will be a living example of indige- 
nous Texan architecture, in itself an expression of our 
pioneer forefathers’ reactions to the hardships and necessi- 
ties of the times. Settled by the Spanish, “La Villita’ was 
nevertheless on the far frontier and therefore original 
and independent in its conceptions. As time rolled on there 
came other influences, French, Anglo-Colonial, German- 
American, and climatic. . . . The restoration shall not 
be theatrical; nor will it be a mere lifeless copy, a sterile, 
strangulated art form. And although restoration shall be 
faithful, convenience shall not be sacrificed. All houses and 
buildings shall have modern conveniences, sanitation, 
shower-baths and tubs, electricity, heat, light, air, and 
air conditioning if possible. There is no sense in being 
uncomfortable and unhealthy in order to be ‘authentic’— 
to say the least, modern plumbing is as necessary as the 
preservation of the past. 


Entirely faithful to the spirit of the trail blazers who 
built the original buildings (they needed four walls and a 
good strong roof to protect them from their natural and 
political enemies), the restoration will reflect the straight- 
forward approach they used in the construction of their 
buildings, as they adapted them to the regional require- 
ments of climate and surroundings, within the limitations 
of materials at hand and the urgencies of the times. 

When all the débris, the shanties, and two Victorian 
buildings had been removed from the site, seven little houses 
remained. Each is of a different period, and of different 
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local materials: adobe, earth, half-timber, field stone, and 
caliche (sawed from the river in soft, chalk-like blocks). 
They are native expressions of many national sources and 
impulses, but they are quite definitely related because the 
style of each has been softened and influenced by that of 
the preceding one. O'Neil Ford, the project architect, feels 
that in these houses is to be seen a graphic, chronological 
story of the evolution of Texan architecture. Stronger than 
can any documentary evidence, they establish this architec- 
ture with definite characteristics of its own as a product of 
Texas’ culture derived from a subtle blending of many 
cultural streams expressed in a new environment. They 
are in no sense a sterile, imported form. “Surprising in- 
deed,” he says, “is the prevalence of recent, latter-day 
importations from the same mother countries as those of 
the people who made old Villita. . . . Yet the builders of 
Villita and their contemporaries achieved something far 
more refreshing and stimulating than have the mere copy- 
ists. ‘heirs was a frontier version of a pioneer spirit making 
its break with convention, resulting, in San Antonio’s varied 
national mixture, in a warmer and more spontaneous ex- 
pression than that in other Texas towns of more homogene- 
ous populations. . . . Villita’s builders were the moderns of 
1700.” 
Ill 


The plan of the restoration is a very sensible one. All 
details will be as authentic as it is possible to make them 
from the study of written and graphic records; deductions 
will also be made from the close study of similar types and 
variations, of which there are many in the immediate 
vicinity. The restorers, as specified in the ordinance, will 
not sacrifice utility to authenticity; all poorly constructed 
and extraneous additions and other excrescences will be 
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removed, and the result will be an inherent, rather than a 
built-in, picturesqueness. The planners will make every 
effort to present each stage of the development of form 
and building techniques from the primitive to the classic 
revival periods, insofar as the intended use of the buildings 
permits. And—also within the limits of function and good 
architecture—as many variations of door and window forms 
and of roof coverings will be represented as possible. 

To this group of small houses will be added a new and 
larger structure, embodying all the sound lessons which 
the restorers have learned from the smaller buildings and 
close scrutiny of the larger two-story houses of the adjacent 
area. Planned to accommodate a museum-library, recrea- 
tional area and forum, it will be strictly utilitarian in both 
plan and construction. But the same materials are avail- 
able, and it will be built largely by hand labor; therefore 
it will harmonize with the old buildings in line and texture. 

By its very nature, the Youth Crafts Program in Villita 
will be even more interesting than the buildings in which 
it will be housed. Woodworking, metalworking, ceramics, 
and textile projects have been set up, and work is already 
under way in these and the various allied crafts with the 
specific purpose—at present—of creating the necessary fur- 
nishings and accessories for the restoration (lighting fix- 
tures, hardware, tile flooring, upholstery, etc.). ‘These activ- 
ities are being planned by the project architect and the 
various craft supervisors, and close co-operation with the 
W. P. A. Index of American Design project will aid and sup- 
plement research in design practices. Thorough analysis 
and study of the best of local traditional material will result 
in new design forms, having their own distinctions and 
identity; and, while this material will serve as a basis for 
study in design and creative use of material and workman- 
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ship, the finished products will be definitely related to con- 
temporary use. This is strictly in line with the Villita tra- 
dition, for the little buildings themselves have undergone 
many changes and modifications in the processes of adapta- 
tion to changing functions. 


All this will help in establishing a standard of fine 
design and workmanship both for the worker and the buyer, 
and open the way for financial independence of those who 
pre-apprentice and produce here. 

It is reasonable and proper to note, however, in this 
ordinance and resolution that the recent revival, or attempts 
at revival of arts and crafts have often proved failures in 
this country. This is because we Americans have refused 
to admit that we are in an age of machine mass production. 
Conscientious and romantic-minded ladies have rushed to 
the mountains of ‘Tennessee to teach a handful of hillbillies 
how to spin and weave; graduates of Columbia, dressed in 
shorts and wearing blue Basque caps, have invaded Santa 
Fe to teach the Indian his tribal customs and just exactly 
how to sing, dance, and hammer silver as a happy Ex-War- 
rior should in all good conscience do. 

Through it all the hillbilly and the Indian and the 
poor citizen wanted a regular job, an automobile, a home, 
medical care, electricity, clothing, education, groceries, and 
the convenience of mass production. Such people have not 
been satisfied by the low living standard gained by the pro- 
duction of ‘arts and crafts’ in which they had little interest; 
while the products, often ugly perversions, useless, and of 
poor quality, are often panned off on credulous and gaping 
tourists. 

Therefore ‘Villita’ shall not be a mere center of wearers 
of quaint costumes who live detached lives, and do not 
understand the problems of the day. Indeed, modern life is 
on the one hand, production by machine, and on the other, 
disposition of surplus time into study, recreation, work one 
likes to do, and a way of life. 

The objectives of ‘Villita’ in this particular field shall 
therefore be two: 
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First: fostering the production of arts and crafts 
which are useful, true in design, of good quality and work- 
manship, and which can be sold at a profit; and 

Second: the training of youth to fit into the modern 
complex life of a merciless machine age. 

With such special objectives, ‘La Villita’ may assist in 
solving the problem of mass production to meet ordinary 
utilitarian needs, and likewise that of a way of life, where 
there is beauty, happiness, and culture. 


IV 


The benefits San Antonio and vicinity will derive from 
Villita will be many. Being something of a resort and tour- 
ist center, Villita will be a fascinating addition to the many 
places of cultural and historical interest in the city. The 
products of its crafts shops, the intrinsic interest of the 
buildings, historical and architectural, and the public oper- 
ation of all the shops will give the project widespread adver- 
tising. The crafts products, and the training center for the 
Mexican-American youths, will exert much constructive 
influence on the ninety-odd thousand Mexicans in San An- 
tonio, and thereby provide employment as well as establish 
higher standards of manufacture for the many and varied 
crafts which are functioning at present without any sort of 
guidance or control. 

For the more privileged peoples of San Antonio, the 
Villita project will be a graphic and inspiring example of 
the cleaning and rehabilitating of a blighted area. It will 
also be of inestimable cultural value, for the city’s Spanish 
archives will be placed in the Bolivar Museum-Library, 
along with other Spanish writings, “the purpose being to 
preserve the early history of the city [of San Antonio] and 
Texas, and to have a repository of Spanish literature, old 
and new, both for its actual value and for the promotion of 
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Inter-American Peace.’’ This museum-library will also be 
a branch of both the local Carnegie Library and the Witte 
Museum of San Antonio, having such pieces and exhibits 
as are suitably related to Villita; and the museum officials 
have already been instructed to include the selection and 
procurement of proper museum pieces and works in their 
annual budget. This building of many functions might also 
serve as a Tourist Information Center, with facilities for 
comfort and complete information which will be helpful 
to tourists and visitors. 

To the builders of today in San Antonio and its 
environs, states O’Neil Ford, “‘the same local materials 
are still available. ‘The climate is unchanged But the prob- 
lem is different, made so by mechanized living—by glass, 
steel, concrete, synthetics, transportation, and better devel- 
oped skills. Today’s need is for sunlight, air, protection 
from the elements, separateness—a pause from the conges- 
tion and the nerve-racking pressures of a machine age, a 
contrast to the pioneer’s requirements for closeness to 
neighbors for common protection against enemies.”’ 

May builders of today and tomorrow find inspiration 
in La Villita’s renaissance, and better adapt the means 
and materials to the needs of climate and times, without 


slavish and futile imitations of any other ‘style,’ even that 
of La Villita. 











TWO POEMS... 
by Aubrey Burns 


DRY SUMMER 


Now Spring is gone, her barren buds all fallen, 

Her green shoots withered, her gillyflowers faded; 
Her dreamy west winds now are desert blasts 

That blow like prophecy from the sun-browned South. 
The succulent days are gone, the days of promise 
Whose shadows were but softer white than moonlight. 
The nesting birds are flown, their song is ended. 

In its stead are the murmur of bees and the locust’s cry. 
The fields are brown, the trees are white with dust; 
There are only empty clouds, empty of water, 

That pass by heedless and give no drop of rain. 

The days grow short, the year declines, and Autumn 
Draws very near. Leaves will turn gold as always, 


Turn red and yellow and ochre; they will eddy and swirl: 
But the grains are blasted, the fruits will wither and die. 


There will be no harvest. 
The snow will fall and harden 


On the empty barns and the starving cattle. Then gales 
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Heavy with ice and strong beyond all pity 

Will crush this crumbling shelter, and the very ground 
Will freeze and deny refuge. There will be no planting 
When Spring returns next year with the sun and the rains. 
There will be no seed, and the ground will long lie fallow. 


EARTH IS MY HOME NOW 


All beauty is mine now, since you are mine. 
The low lopsided moon is mine; the black 

Bay water churning white; the colored lights 
Drawn out like silk on glass: dark freighters; 
Christmas-tree battleships; and the cold air 

Heavy and wet upon your turbulent hair. 


All mine forever: night-blooming jasmine’s 
Drug-heavy hypnotic incense; the rank smell 

Of licorice-weeds in a gully; a dead palm 
Corpse-white against the dried-blood-red 

Of a gabled mansion; cypresses that cover 
Houses recessed where gloom and shadows hover. 


The world is mine: a lost plateau marooned 

In the city’s labyrinth, peaceful as a hamlet; 
Slopes that we clambered down; water threading 
Through an upheaval of stones; a stagnant pool 
Alive with minnows and spirogyra—the deep sky 
Echoed within it, bottomless as it is high. 


The night is mine, the ocean mine, and the fog: 
The sound of the surf washing the cold sand 
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While darkness vanished whitely into blank 
Enclosing nothing that focussed upon our silence; 
A fisherman’s pin-point lantern; the breakers booming 


On the granite jetty; the lighthouse, and the Point looming. 


They are all mine now: cities and rivers; 

The Negro laughter and singing, the rooted death 
Of their pole-fishing, their tap-dance bricklaying; 
Cliff-faced grain elevators; switch-lights gleaming 
And blinking on the shining rails; the tree-frog clack 
Of box-cars, and the whistle streaming hoarsely back. 


All life is mine: the gnats and the ants and beetles 
In the thicket of tall blood-weed; the bloated spider 
Making a gluttonous meal of a trussed wasp; 

Boys swimming naked together in a green pool; 
The couple emerging, close and lover-wise, 

From the tangled woods, lost in each other’s eyes. 
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STOP-OVER AT ABILENE... 
by John A. Lomax 


“tc 
ET DOWN, come in and suffer with me,” said Ex- 
Senator W. J. Bryan (not William Jennings) when he met 
me in the driveway of his beautiful home in Abilene, Texas. 
He had invited me to come out and read through his 
scrapbooks—four huge volumes of clippings covering half 
a century. I was interested in the scrapbooks, though more 
interested in the man who had put them together. Yet the 
clippings themselves gave a vivid picture of the real Senator 
Bryan—lawyer, ranchman, politician, raconteur, sine qua 
non, ne plus ultra, e pluribus unum good fellow; the father 
of Tex Bryan, his partner in the ranching business; hus- 
band of the real boss of both ranch and home, a sweet-faced, 
gentle lady of the almost extinct old school. 

“When I first drove cattle through the region where 
Abilene now lifts its skyscrapers,” ruminated Senator 
Bryan, “the town was so lonesome that the jackrabbits 
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were loping around the streets looking for entertainment. 
It’s a darn shame, too, the gravitation from those heroic 
days when one man could rope and tie down a fifteen hun- 
dred pound outlaw Longhorn, loose in the thicket and wild 
as an antelope, wherever he would run on him. Such a 
contest—one man alone, one horse, two ropes, against the 
dynamite of an untamed maverick steer—furnished an 
exhibition of courage and skill unsurpassed in the history 
of man’s conquest of the brute world. Dad-dim it, I say it’s 
a shame,” Senator Bryan repeated, ‘when you think of the 
contrast of those grand old days and now. Then you had 
the loyal, friendly, hard-ridin’, straight-shootin’, horse- 
wranglin’, cow-punchin’, hell-raisin’ cowboy, ropin’ and 
tyin’ down the mavericks wherever he found ’em. Now the 
rodeo fellers put on a show and charge money for you to 
see tin-horn, city-slick cowboys throwing fancy loops on 
little calves with their mothers mooin’ in distress on the 
outside of the pen!”’ 


Out at his country place near Hamlin, Texas, Senator 
Bryan and “Tex” still run the ranch founded by Colonel 
Wash Bryan, his father. Even before the Civil War Colonel 
Wash Bryan was a large cattle owner, his headquarters be- 
ing then in Falls County. His brand T Diamond still adorns 
his son’s cattle. He sent his son, the Senator, to the first 
session of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
in 1876, and later to Cumberland University Law School, 
where survived stories of the great Texas Senator Joseph 
Weldon Bailey. Senator Bryan thinks that the first faculty 
and the first student body of A. & M. were without parallel 
in Texas educational history, and he can prove it, too, if 
you will listen to him long enough. He tells an amusing 
story of how, once upon a time, the A. & M. band first 
serenaded and then stampeded his herd of cattle, as he was 
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driving them near the college. His friends there brought 
out the band to honor a Distinguished Son. The amazed 
cattle ran in a huge circle and then came back in order to 
hear a second tune. 

Once Senator Bryan was boss of a herd of T Diamond 
steers being driven overland to Dodge City, Kansas. Only 
eighteen years old at the time, he acted as trail boss on the 
journey and then sold the herd. “Before we got to Dodge 
City a Kansas cyclone came up and blew off all the mule- 
eared rabbits’ ears.” He liked Dodge City so well that he 
stayed on for a month— 


“In those days forever gone 
Bless us, how we carried on!” 


At Dodge City he met John Chisum, and then Shanghai 
Pierce, who had just driven up from the Gulf Coast a herd 
of his “‘sea lions’””—the same Shanghai Pierce who once con- 
tracted for 100,000 bulls to feed the Cuban revolutionists. 
“At that time the railroad cut Dodge City into halves. On 
one side of the railroad you couldn’t ride into saloons and 
drink while seated on horseback; on the other side every- 
thing was wide open and fancy free. Honest folks, too; at 
least they paid their debts. One man told me that he had 
done a hundred thousand dollar business in one year and 
lost only a pint of liquor. 

“No more rip-roarin’ town ever bucked the tiger. The 
floosies and doneys and patooties—the babies that had been 
runnin’ loose on the open range—all came into town to 
ornament the dance halls. The wild boys from Texas 
were glad to see them. And hell was poppin’ every minute 
after sundown. A ministerial cowboy preached a good ser- 
mon in a saloon one night taking for his text: ‘He goeth 
forth in the morning full of bug juice and lo in the evening 
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he is cutteth down by a Winchester ball.’ But Lindbergh’s 
trip was a lemonade party to what them boys had been 
through. They had a loosenin’ up comin’ to them. One 
driver said when he had delivered a thousand wild, mossy- 
horned steers from the Gulf Coast: “We brought ’em a-run- 
nin’, we drove ’em across Texas, the Territory and Kansas 
a-runnin’, and you can see for yourself that we are turnin’ 
‘em over to you a-runnin’. And if you and your men don’t 
ring-herd ’em tonight, they'll still keep a-runnin’.” 

The scrapbook must wait for another time. Much 
history is there, especially about the moving tides of politics 
and the economic growth of the state. —The Senator’s love 
for the masterful and beautiful in literature and his rare 
sense of humor are shown over and over again. For example, 
I ran across this letter from Bob Ingersoll to the Reverend 
Mr. Buckley of New York City, editor of the religious organ 
of the Northern Methodists; the letter announces the ship- 
ping of a demijohn of whiskey: 


“I send you some of the most wonderful liquor that 
ever drove the skeleton from the feast or painted landscapes 
on the brain of man. It is the mingled soul of wheat and 
corn. 

“In it you will find the sunshine and the shadow that 
chase each other o’er the billowing field; the breath of June; 
the dew of the night; the carol of the lark; the wealth of 
summer and autumn’s rich content, all golden with im- 
prisoned light. 

“Drink it and you will hear the voices of men and 
maidens singing the harvest song mingled with the laughter 
of children. Drink it and you will feel within your blood 
the dreamy tawny dusk of many perfect days. For forty 
years this liquid joy has been held within staves of oak, 
longing to touch the lips of man.” 


And a few pages further on, as if in contrast, a description 
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of a Texas drouth by the eminent Dr. B. H. Carroll, Sr., 
long a powerful influence in Texas: 


“I have witnessed a drouth in Texas. The earth was 
iron and the heavens brass. Dust crowded the thorough- 
fares and choked the travellers. Water courses ran dry and 
grass scorched and crackled, corn became twisted and wilted, 
stock died around the last water holes, the ground cracked 
in fissures and the songs of birds died out in parched throats. 
Men despaired. ‘The whole earth prayed: ‘Rain, rain, rain! 
Oh Heaven send rain!’ Suddenly a cloud rises above the 
horizon and floats into vision like an angel of hope. It 
spreads a cool shade over the burning and glowing earth. 
Expectation gives life to desire. The lowing herds look up. 
The shriveled flowers open their tiny cups. The corn 
leaves untwist and rustle with gladness. And just when all 
trusting, suffering life opens her confiding heart to the 
promise of relief, the cloud, the cheating cloud, like a heart- 
less coquette, gathers her drapery about her and floats 
scornfully away, leaving the angry sun free to dart his fires 
of death into the open heart of all suffering life. Such a 
cloud without rain is any form of infidelity to the soul in 
its hour of need.” 


“Did you ever hear of the brand ascribed to Judge 
Lynch, the fabled umpire who presided at the quick, 
vigilantes’ trials of cow thieves?” asked Senator Bryan the 
following day as we rolled along towards his 7,000 acre T 
Diamond ranch, forty miles northwest of Abilene. “Judge 
Lynch used a branding iron which pictured a buzzard sit- 
ting on a fence-rail. Cow thieves let cattle graze on, that 
wore that sign. They never bothered ‘em.” Pushing his 
Cadillac up to sixty miles, the Senator rambled on: “And 
speaking of cow thieves, a friend from up North once com- 
plained to me that he could never understand why in the 
early days of the cattle country the people of the West would 
sometimes free a murderer and then hang a man for stealing 
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a yearling. I explained to him that there were plenty of men 
running loose in the world who ought to be hung and 
nary a yearling that ought to be stole. And I think he saw 
the point.” 

Some fat Hereford steers moved lazily away from the 
car as we drove up to the paling fence surrounding the 
ranch house. A bunch of turkeys gobbled a welcome. No 
other sounds marred the peaceful quiet of the sunshiny 
afternoon. The Senator looked affectionately at the one- 
story ranch house. 

‘“‘My mother,” said the Senator, “who managed the T 
Diamond ranch while Father fought through the Civil 
War, was probably as good a cowman as ever lived in the 
world. She used scissors instead of a knife to mark the calves 
in the spring. She was known far and wide as the cattle 
queen of Texas. Her saddle is in the museum of Hardin- 
Simmons College. I guess I gave her some trouble. George 
Eaton, who was assassinated near Marlin in 1875, once said 
to my father when I was two years old, “Watch out for this 
boy of yours. He is either going to make a smart man or 
a hell of a rascal.’ Everything I have done has been a suc- 
cess—even my failures,” mused the Senator. 

“That wooden ox-yoke over the entrance in its time 
has been to Jefferson and back, and that skillet in the yard 
we used when we killed a yearling and bedded him in it or 
mixed and cooked a mess of son-of-a-gun. . . . See that row 
of old cow and calf bells hanging on the gallery eaves? You 
can play a tune on them if you know how. I picked them 
up around the ranch. Back in the days of the open range 
each cowboy carried one wrapped up in his bedding. At 
night he belled his cutting horse and turned him out to 
graze. The next morning the tinkle of the bell told where 
to find him. His bell didn’t sound like any other. 

“Come into the front room and I’ll show you some 
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pictures and mementos of the past,” he said as we walked 
past rows of chairs turned upside down on the gallery ready 
for a sudden rain. “That picture of ‘Teddy Roosevelt re- 
minds me that when I was State Senator, Judge Peeler of 
Austin, Sam Webb of Albany and I were appointed to enter- 
tain that gentleman when he visited the Legislature. He 
took to us. We got at him through his stomach. When he 
told us good-bye he said, ‘If you ever want anything in 
Washington, some small thing such as a Democrat deserves, 
I'll give it to you.’ There’s a good likeness of Franklin 
Roosevelt, too, but he ain’t my hero, though I’m not talk- 
ing much. Next to him you see the Nine Old Men, the best 
court in the world. I regret that they are talked about as 
they are. I shore was with those sweethearts when they 
knocked out the N.R.A. 

“Who would think that John Garner ever looked like 
the ugly little dogie in that photograph, taken when he 
and I were in the Legislature, when some one said of us, 
‘Yes, they are in the Legislature, but they don’t know what 
fur.’ You know that John came from Jim Wells’s district 
on the Rio Grande, where Jim said he could swim enough 
Mexicans across the river to elect a good Democrat and 
vote ‘em before their hair got dry. I understand that was 
his regular practice. Schluter of Jefferson, John Garner 
and I were on a Legislative committee in 1901 to re-district 
the state. We all three hankered after Washington. We 
made history when we cut out John’s district; for he landed 
permanently. Schluter and I didn’t have much luck. 

“There hangs a picture of Thomas C. Gathright, out- 
standing as an educator, the first president of the A. & M. 
College. I was there on the opening day. He was my favorite 
teacher. He often said to us: ‘Young men, never go to a 
place where you would not feel proud for your people to 
find you if you happened to die.’ Here is Judge A. W. 
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Terrell, and here Governor S. W. T. Lanham, here Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the ‘Cross of Gold’ hero, and the 
venerable Governor Frank Lubbock; also my political hero, 
the statesman Joseph Weldon Bailey; General W. P. Wozen- 
craft, who once offered to loan me five thousand dollars 
without interest. 

“That Knott cartoon, “The New Deal,’ is good for man 
or beast. But the best cartoon Knott ever drew—there it 
is—is the average legislator with his brain exposed and that 
scientist examining it with a microscope, and doing his 
durndest to determine just what is in that brain—plenty of 
ideas but no logic or common sense. 

“You see Will Rogers up there smiling as usual and 
feeling at home. Mae West’s picture was put up by the 
junior member of the firm, “Tex’ Bryan, my son. More 
pictures? An autographed photograph of Speaker Seabury 
of Brownsville; the Knott Negro on horseback singing ‘I’m 
ready for the first round-up’; the cat who walks the fence 
at midnight, yelling till he gets results, for everybody comes; 
a grey-whiskered ranchman looking at the last buffalo; Tom 
Love, who causes so much noise; the largest herd of Long- 
horns in existence, on the ranch of L. A. Schreiner near 
Kerrville; A. T. Hoover of Canadian, one of the best among 
my twenty-two law classmates in Cumberland University— 
classmates when I graduated in 1886; George Saunders who 
was an authority on the Old Chisholm Trail; Reverend Ira 
Landreth, classmate in Cumberland University, once candi- 
date for Vice President on the Prohibition ticket; Ex-Con- 
gressman Claude Hudspeth, natural product of the Pecos 
country; the great Irish singer, Scanlan, whom I once heard 
at Kansas City sing ‘Peekaboo’ and ‘Gathering Myrtle with 
Mary’; Andrew B. Martin and Judge Green, law teachers 
at Cumberland University. Here’s the Populist mule with 
whiskers on; that’s a Yale boy; those twelve Negroes were 
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all T Diamond cowhands: one lives in Dallas, another, the 
best Negro that ever walked the earth, is lost. ‘They told 
me he once fed cattle at Tulsa. I looked through the grave- 
yard but could find no trace of him. 

“Here’s a flock of beautiful women. There isn’t one 
of them that a feller oughtn’t to be willing to spend a cow 
and a day on. I hung around that pretty little Greek girl 
like Grant around Richmond. This next girl caused me to 
buy a Quackenbos grammar and take it down to the ranch 
to fix up my grammar. She belonged to the educated class 
that called a herd of Longhorns a ‘squad of cattle.’ Two of 
the boys fought a duel over this one in Cumberland Univer- 
sity. One boy wrote: 


**Tis the hour when from the bower 
The nightingale’s deep notes are heard; 
"Tis the hour when lovers’ vows 
Sound sweet in each whispered word.’ 


The other boy didn’t like Byron. Anyhow, they fought a 
duel about the girl, and she was worth it. 

“That row of old railroad passes dates from the time 
when the members of the Legislature took ’em away from 
the boys. Look at the skull of the best cutting horse that 
ever circled a cow, and the tooth of another whose equal 
never wore hair. One lived thirty-four years, and lightning 
killed him. That iron Gila monster is a bootjack. I found 
that buffalo knife in 1876. See its saw-blade. ‘These are iron 
shoes from oxen. The buffalo hunters from Dodge City 
once put iron shoes on oxen and drove old blue, high- 
wheeled government wagons. This shoe fell off on the 
T Diamond when an ox got loose and went back into cir- 
culation. You don’t see such coffee grinders any more as 
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this old sister. ‘This box holds first aid for rattlesnake bite— 
a syringe and a mixture of iodine and alcohol.” 

The Senator paused before a beautifully tinted da- 
guerreotype a hundred years old: ‘“‘My father got this picture 
away back in 1837—Rebecca Bryan, who married Daniel 
Boone. She was some kin of the family. A Bryan also mar- 
ried a sister of Daniel Boone.”’ Night had fallen before we 
had seen half the mementos that festooned the walls of the 
room. 

Before Senator Bryan and I separated for the night he 
found a friend in the hotel lobby whose ranch was located 
near Silver City, New Mexico, and this ranchman told us 
a story: | 

“In the early cattle trail days, when Oklahoma was 
known as the Indian Territory, a certain Federal Judge, 
one Parker, was known for the severity of his decisions. In 
a cowcamp brawl of a passing trail herd, a Mexican cook 
shot and killed a cowboy in a dispute over a game of cards. 
Friends of the dead cowboy wanted to lynch the cook at 
once, but one of their number, the trail-herd boss, per- 
suaded them to wait until he had seen Judge Parker about 
the matter. It is related that he and the Judge had several 
drinks together the next day in Fort Smith, Arkansas, and 
that the Judge readily agreed to pass sentence of death 
upon the Mexican according to the ideas of the trail herder. 
Plenty of oratory was asked for along with the sentence in 
order to make the proceedings entirely legal and proper. 
This is Judge Parker’s sentence: 

“*Tosé Manuel Miguel Xavier Gonzales, in a few 
months it will be spring, the snow of winter will flee away, 
the ice will vanish, and the air will become soft and balmy. 
In short, José Manuel Miguel Xavier Gonzales, the annual 
miracle of the year’s awakening will come to pass, but you 
won't be here. The rivulet will run its purling course to 
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the sea, the timid desert flowers will put forth their tender 
shoots, the glorious valleys of this imperial domain will 
blossom as the rose, still you won't be here. From every 
tree-top some wildwood songster will carol his mating song, 
butterflies will sport in the sunshine, the busy bee will hum 
happily as it pursues its accustomed vocation, the gentle 
breezes will tease the tassels of the wild grasses, and all 
nature, José Manuel Miguel Xavier Gonzales, will be glad, 
but you won’t be here to enjoy it; for I command the sheriff 
or some other officer or officers of this county to lead you 
out to some remote spot, swing you up by the neck to a 
nodding bough of some sturdy oak, and there let you hang 
till you are dead, dead, dead. And then, José Manuel 
Miguel Xavier Gonzales, I command further that such 
officer or officers retire quietly from your swinging, dan- 
gling corpse, that the vultures may descend from the heavens 
upon your filthy body and pick the putrid flesh therefrom 
till nothing will remain but the bare, bleached bones of 
a cold-blooded, copper-colored, bloodthirsty, chili-eating, 
guilty, sheep-herding, Mexican son-of-a-bitch.’ ’’* 

Just before the Senator told me goodnight, I asked him 
to give me some of the cowboys’ rhymed dance calls, used to 
whoop up the merriment in between the orders to “balance 
all,” “‘swing corners,” “‘lady on the left,” “‘promenade,” and 
so on. He patted his foot and chanted: 
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“All join hands and circle eight, 
Knock down Sal and pick up Kate. 


*A New Mexico Federal Judge, Franklin Pierce Benedict, also 
claims to be the hero of this story. For a more plausible account, 
see R. E. Twitchell’s Old Sante Fe, pp. 348-50. 
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You take Sal and I take Sue, 
Mighty little difference between them two. 


On to the next, don’t be slow, 
Make that wooden leg jar the flo’. 


Hole in the haystack; chicken fell through, 
Can’t get a fat girl, skinny girl’ll do. 


Come on, boys, lemme tell you somethin’, 
Little bit of chicken makes a whole lot of dumplin’. 


Rained all night, the road got muddy; 
Hugged Sallie Goodin till I couldn’t stand studdy.” 


Sometimes the Senator joins the callers at the Cowboys’ 
Christmas Ball, held annually at Anson, Texas, in honor of 
Larry Chittenden, the cowboy poet. 
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THE QUARTER HORSE... 
by Wayne Gard 


\ OWADAYS, to lose one’s shirt at the races means merely 
to go without pin money for a week—or, at worst, to put a 
gold watch in hock for a fortnight. But in the day of the 
quarter horse, when “the turf’? meant virgin prairie sod 
instead of a meticulously graded and sprinkled track, the 
wagerer was in real danger of going home in his under- 
shirt. Worse than that, an unlucky cowhand might even 
have to lug his saddle back to the ranch and wait until 
pay day before he could buy a new mount of his own. 
When he backed a winning horse, on the other hand, 
he might come into sudden possession of a new Stetson, a 
store-bought suit, a wool blanket, or a buffalo robe. If 
any of these articles came from Indian hands, he likely 
would spread them over ant hills for a day or two to make 
sure they were deloused; but he was not particular what 
he took in on wagers, since hard money was scarce and 
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those who had it seldom ventured much on the Sunday 
afternoon races. 

Demand for polo mounts recently has caused breeders 
to search for survivors of the almost extinct quarter horses 
—so called because they were bred and trained to run a 
quarter of a mile. Crosses of thoroughbreds with quarter 
horses have produced ideal polo ponies, with the intelli- 
gence and endurance of the former and the small size and 
quickness of the latter. Some of the offspring from such 
crosses made at the famous King ranch, in Texas, have 
distinguished themselves both in international polo matches 
and on fast race tracks. 

In the Southwest, revived interest in the quarter horse 
has led breeders from eight states to meet in Fort Worth 
and form a quarter horse association. This step will give 
the old favorite of the cow country a new standing in the 
equine world, but it hardly can bring back the prairie 
races in which the quarter horse covered his name with 
luster. 

Attaining fame without benefit of any jockey club, 
the quarter horse claimed no ancient lineage. Obscure 
beginnings make it impossible to trace the origin of this 
type, never fixed any too definitely at best. Since quarter 
horses were racing in Kentucky by 1800, the theory that 
they were descended in part from mustangs of the Western 
plains is hardly convincing. Another story has them derived 
from the wild horses of Chincoteague and other islands off 
the Virginia coast—perhaps Arab steeds left there by Span- 
ish ships in distress. A third explanation is that the quar- 
ter horses obtained their Arab strain from Spanish mounts 
in Florida or the West Indies. 

Yet lack of pedigree did not deter the quarter horse 
from becoming a superb sprinter. One of the most com- 
pactly formed steeds ever known, the typical quarter horse 
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stood only fourteen to fifteen hands high but often weighed 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds. With short legs, thick body, and 
knotty muscles, he was more chunky than handsome; but 
on a short stretch he could show amazing speed. He re- 
sponded instantly to his rider’s signals and in the range 
country was in strong demand as a cow pony. 


Since they had no race tracks available, pioneer Ken- 
tuckians often matched their horses on public highways or 
village streets. Soon this practice became a nuisance that 
brought as many complaints as the unseemly display of 
stallions in public squares. By 1800 the towns were im- 
posing a fine of five dollars for racing in a public thorough- 
fare. In 1798 the trustees of Lexington ordered the col- 
lection of fines for street racing, and in 1821 Kentucky’s 
law-makers made racing on the highways subject to a ten- 
dollar penalty. But highway racing continued in the re- 
moter parts and spread to other frontier states. As late as 
1874, a Kansas editor suggested that the only way to pre- 
vent horse racing in a street would be to plow a deep ditch 
across it. 


By 1850, when Kentuckians had turned to blooded 
stock, prepared tracks, and longer races, quarter racing 
was taken up on the Southwestern frontier, where—in the 
’seventies—it reached its highest development. ‘Texans 
imported quarter horses from Kentucky, mainly by way 
of Tennessee, Illinois and Missouri, and developed the type 
with new strains. The less formal matches were held on 
the open prairie, with cowhands and village youths as 
spectators. —The more important ones were announced in 
the newspapers, and often drew an attendance of a thousand 
males. On occasion, the town’s “soiled doves’ drove out 
in fancy carriages to patronize the event; but other women 
generally stayed home from all but the biggest matches, 
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and parsons frowned upon the races and attendant gam- 
bling. 

For the impromptu races of the prairie turf, no grand- 
stand was needed. Each spectator came on horseback and 
remained in his saddle to watch the matches, his face shaded 
by the wide brim of his hat. Often the mounts of the 
patrons formed solid lines along both sides of the course. 
Usually some of the onlookers came on ponies hired from 
livery stables, and this circumstance gave village cut-ups 
opportunity for a bit of fun. One sportive youth would 
snatch the reins from an unsuspecting race fan and toss 
them over the horse’s head. At the same moment, his con- 
federate would give the livery horse a hard swat on the 
rump. The startled horse would then tear out for his stable 
in town, the rider clinging on as best he could and trying 
ineffectually to stop the rushing steed. 


Scrub races of this kind had few standing rules; sep- 
arate agreements usually were made for each match. The 
typical race was a match between two horses, often repre- 
senting rival towns; but sometimes more horses would 
compete. At the starting point, the judges would line the 
horses with a tree or a post or some other fixed object, such 
as the end of a wagon. Care had to be taken in choosing 
judges, since charges of foul play often led to fights. One 
Indian judge, determined not to be tricked at the finish line, 
stretched across the course a light rope he had just smeared 
with war paint. He ruled that the winning horse would 
have to show a mark of red paint to claim the prize. 


Several methods of starting the ponies were used. One 
was by pistol shot, and another was by the “lap and tap.” 
In this case, the horses were led about fifty feet back of the 
starting line, where they whirled and began running. If 
the judge found them sufficiently close “in lap” as they 
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crossed the starting iine, he “tapped them off’’ by shouting 
“Go!” Otherwise, they would have to make a new start. 

A third method of starting, common in Texas and the 
Indian Territory, was by “ask and answer.” Under this 
plan, the starter would ask, “Are you ready?’ When he 
heard the competing riders answer, “Yes,” he would shout, 
“Go!” and the match would be on. For some of the more 
important races, the start would be made from chutes con- 
structed of narrow poles; but for the more ordinary sort of 
prairie pastime, these were not essential. 

Once the ponies were off, the spectators threw their 
hats into the air and set up shouts that drowned out the 
sound of flying hooves. Often confusion would arise before 
the outcome could be determined, and sometimes there 
would be disputes over alleged infringement of rules. In 
most cases, of course, wagers were paid promptly; but when 
the losers were Indians, always there was the hazard that 
they might run off with the stakes or return after dark to 
steal back what they had lost. 

Of all the strains of quarter horses, that of Steel Dust 
was by far the most famous. Today the original sire of that 
name belongs more to folklore than to history, since his 
origin is unknown and many of the stories about him are 
conflicting. Yet there is no doubt that such a stallion existed 
in Texas in the fifties and later and that he gave rise to one 
of the fleetest lines of quarter horse stock. 

Larger than the ordinary quarter horse, Steel Dust was 
nearly sixteen hands high and weighed about 1,100 pounds. 
His name apparently came from his color, described vari- 
ously as blood bay or gray roan. Though one account attrib- 
utes his origin to Missouri, he is generally believed to 
have been brought to Texas from Kentucky, possibly by 
way of Missouri. Some think he was imported to Texas for 
a match with a Lone Star champion. 
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The most romantic explanation is that Steel Dust, 
though brought to Texas by a Kentuckian for what was 
intended to be a temporary round of racing, won so stead- 
ily that the cow country refused to give him up. The 
Texans paid off their lavish bets, this story goes, but visited 
the barn at night to see that a horse able to make such 
winnings was not wasted by being returned to Kentucky. 

Better documented is the story that Steel Dust was 
sired by Harry Bluff and was brought to Texas in the early 
fifties by two farmers who lived at the southern edge of 
Dallas County, about three miles below Lancaster. These 
were Thomas McKee Ellis, who had come from Illinois in 
1845, and his son-in-law, Jones Green. Steel Dust’s first 
Texas match was against Monmouth, owned by the Stiff 
family of McKinney, well known in the racing world of that 
day. For this race, courts were closed in Sherman, and even 
in distant Jefferson; and sportsmen and political bigwigs 
came from many quarters to witness the big event. 

So many visitors poured into McKinney the day before 
the race that the Foote House was turned over to the ladies 
and the men were told to find what sleeping space they 
could in homes or stores. Steel Dust arrived with a body- 
guard of half a dozen men and enough backers to take up 
all the local bets. The Dallas stallion won this exciting race; 
and, as a result, many McKinney people had to use some- 
thing else for money until they could sell their next crops. 

But Steel Dust’s racing career was short. In 1855, then 
three or four years old, he was owned by Green and another 
son-in-law of Ellis, Middleton Perry. In that year, people 
gathered in Dallas from far and near to witness a quarter 
race between Steel Dust and another celebrated horse called 
Shiloh, brought from Tennessee in 1849 by Jack Batchler, 
a blacksmith who lived across the line in Ellis County and 
who found more interest in the turf than in his forge. 
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The account of this race given many years later by 
Batchler’s son states that Steel Dust, eager for a start, reared 
and plunged in the chute. In making his leap to clear the 
stall, he struck the wall and ran a splinter in his shoulder, 
which disabled him. Shiloh then was galloped over the 
course, and his owner claimed and received the forfeit. 
Blinded from this injury, Steel Dust never raced again; but 
his renown was such that he was in wide demand for breed- 
ing for many years, during which he had several owners in 
turn. 

M. H. Raburn, whose father, Bill Raburn, was one of 
the later owners of Steel Dust, gives a variant account of 
the famous 1855 race, newspaper reports of which were lost 
in a Dallas fire. As he heard the story, Steel Dust’s trainer 
sold out the match but neglected to inform the jockey of 
the deal. As the race was about to start, the trainer caused 
Steel Dust to rear in the chute and fall to his knees. But 
the jockey pulled him up and, in spite of a bad start, won 
the race. 

Whatever happened on that Dallas track in 1855, Steel 
Dust became the most famous sire in the Southwest for a 
generation. His more notable offspring included Gray 
Dick, owned by the Thomason family of Denton County 
and winner of many matches from Texas to Tennessee, and 
—perhaps the fleetést of all—Gray Alice, owned by Jim 
Brown. When C. A. Williams and John Reynolds enlisted 
in the Confederate cavalry, they proudly rode Steel Dust 
colts. Every time these Texans happened to be thrown with 
a new command, they would match their ponies in quarter 
races at the first opportunity. In this way, they kept them- 
selves supplied with pocket money for tobacco and other 
luxuries throughout the war. 

Inevitably Steel Dust has had hundreds of horse owners 
making false claim of his lineage for their broomtails, but 
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lines stemming unquestionably from him have given fine 
accounts of themselves on the race track and at the round- 
up. Clay McGonagil, for two decades one of the world’s 
top steer-ropers, did his best work with a Steel Dust mount. 
Many a ranchman still boasts that his ponies are of Steel 
Dust descent. 

Best remembered of all the horses that carried Steel 
Dust blood in the quarter races is Jenny, usually known 
as the Denton mare. Perhaps her name would be less green 
if the youth who owned and raced her had not later become 
a famous brigand and train robber, but Southwestern 
legends and one of the most widely known cowboy songs 
will carry to generations to come the story of Sam Bass and 
his Denton mare. 

This mare was a two-year-old when Bass, then a cow- 
hand and teamster in Denton, saw her racing possibilities 
and bought her. That was in the fall of 1874. By spring, 
Jenny had outrun every contender in the county and was 
becoming the talk of sportsmen over a wide section. So 
Sam threw up his job, became a professional racing man, 
and hired as a jockey a featherweight Negro, known as Dick, 
who was able to handle the mare better than anyone else. 

This jockey made several innovations. While most of 
those who rode in the quarter races used light saddles, Dick 
rode bareback with only a smear of molasses on Jenny’s 
sides to help him stay aboard. He also discarded the usual 
bridle for a simple rope halter called a hackamore. The 
mare seemed to understand his every word or touch; he 
had only to pat her neck to stop her after crossing the finish 
line. 

At the Denton track, Sam introduced a peculiar 
method of starting. Believing his mare could gain an 
advantage by starting downhill, he built—with the help of 
a friend and the Negro jockey—a dirt mound at the track’s 
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starting line. This elevation, at its highest point, was two 
or three feet above the surrounding level. Whenever an 
opponent objected to his use of this mound, Sam conceded 
a slight lead to the rival horse. Old-timers still point out a 
vestige of this mound on the Fry farm. 

By the fall of 1875, Sam Bass had cleaned up about all 
the loose racing money in northern Texas and had made an 
excursion into Indian Territory. Next he went to San 
Antonio and other points to the southwest to bid for Mexi- 
can cash. Here he put the Denton mare in the hands of a 
confederate, while he himself posed as a horse trainer and 
a judge of racing horses. On finding a horse he thought his 
could outrun, he would advise the owner to match it 
against Jenny. But even a racket as slick as this could not 
last long. Before many months, Sam sold his mare and 
embarked on the career that put him in the nation’s head- 
lines and led to his death at the hands of ‘Texas Rangers. 

By this time, quarter races already were being dis- 
placed in the larger centers by contests of greater length. 
But they persisted in the more remote communities and on 
the ranches. Sometimes they were found in western Texas 
and in New Mexico in the early years of this century. They 
are still held in some rural sections below the Rio Grande; 
only recently, R. B. George, prominent Dallas horse 
breeder, received an inquiry from Mexico asking if he had 
quarter horses for sale. 

Though the old quarter races were by no means free 
from trickery, they gave the spectator something he often 
misses at today’s tracks. The pony he shouted himself 
hoarse for, and bet his last dime upon, was not a mere name 
taken from a sports column or tipster’s sheet but an animal 
he had seen raised by some friend on a near-by ranch. 
Owner, jockey, and horse were old acquaintances defend- 
ing the superior merits of the local community against 
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challenge from some upstart town in the next county. The 
money he won or lost was only a minor part of his stake in 
the race. 








THE RIO GRANDE COLONY 
by C. 6. Rister 


(). THE MORNING of November 11, 1833, a two- 
masted ship, the Amos Wright, slipped quietly out of New 
York harbor, sailing southward: On board were fifty- 
nine emigrants—men, women, and children. A few were 
standing at the rail watching the receding shore line; others 
were busily engaged in caring for their baggage; and still 
others stood in groups here and there, talking and observing 
the sailors as they went about their duties. Some of the 
voyagers were Americans, but a casual glance would have 
revealed that others were from foreign lands. Their fea- 
tures and attire showed that some were from Ireland, some 
from England, and more than one from Germany. Yet 
all were bound on a common adventure—to plant a set- 
tlement in a virgin Texas wilderness. They were the van- 
guard of a proposed colony sponsored by the Rio Grande 
and Texas Land Company and under the energetic lead- 
ership of an English empresario, Dr. John Charles Beales. 
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Impelled by a restless spirit, Beales had come to the 
great Southwest during the early days of Texas coloniza- 
tion. In 1830 he had married Dona Maria Dolores Soto, 
the widow of another Englishman, Richard Exeter, re- 
cently deceased. Exeter and Julian Wilson, an American, 
had acquired from Coahuila and Texas in 1828 a vast 
grant of 45,000,000 acres of land, upon which they pro- 
posed to settle one hundred families. This tract was gen- 
erally unexplored. For the most part it embraced a water- 
less, wind-swept and treeless waste in what is now south- 
eastern Colorado, eastern New Mexico, southwestern Kan- 
sas, a part of the panhandle of Oklahoma, and the pan- 
handle of ‘Texas. 

When Exeter died shortly after the grant was made, 
Beales became Wilson’s partner. But since no effort had 
been made to carry out the provisions of the contract, and 
since there was little time left to do so, Beales and José 
Manuel Royuela secured a new contract on March 14, 1832. 
One of its terms stipulated that the empresarios were to 
bring in two hundred foreign families within a period of 
six years, in keeping with the colonization law of 1830, 
which excluded Anglo-Americans. Seven months after the 
grant was made, Royuela assigned his interests to Beales. 

The English contractor was not frightened by his 
responsibility. In June, 1833, he dispatched a surveying 
party from Santa Fe, under the leadership of A. Le Grand. 
For three months the surveyors were busy, running the 
boundaries and dividing the tract into twelve or more 
blocks. They worked under many handicaps. In parts of 
the area water was scarce, and they were forced to drink 
from green-scummed ponds; at one camp a horse died from 
a rattlesnake bite, and at another . . . “one of the men 
was bitten . . . but fortunately relief was found instantly;” 
and on September 17 Le Grand confided to his journal: 
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“About midnight we were attacked by a party of Snake In- 
dians [perhaps Comanches]; we all prepared for battle 
and made a manful resistance. The action lasted but a few 
minutes, when the enemy fled, leaving on the ground nine 
of their party dead. We have to regret the loss of three 
men killed and one slightly wounded. The men killed— 
McCrummins, Weathers, and Jones; Thompson slightly 
wounded.” John Henry Brown, a Texas historian, later 
wrote that “Le Grand preceded Captain R. B. Marcy, 
U. S. A., twenty-six years in the exploration and survey of 
the upper waters of the Colorado, Brazos, Red, Canadian, 
and Washita rivers, a field in which Captain Marcy has 
worn the honors of first explorer from the dates of his two 
expeditions, respectively, in 1849 and 1853” £1852}. 

Meanwhile Anglo-American and Spanish-American 
empresarios were also in the field—Austin, Burnet, De Witt, 
De Leon, Vehlein, Zavala, and others. Their grants, as 
shown on early maps, resembled much the pattern of a 
crazy quilt. And some of them had been successful in 
colonizing Texas. Austin was the first and most successful 
of them all; his grant was the center of an industrious and 
thriving Anglo-American culture. Indeed, so many set- 
tlers from the United States had come to Texas that Mexi- 
can officials were seriously alarmed. Friction developed 
between the two races, leading to punitive legislation by the 
Mexican Congress, and finally to revolution. 

During these troublous days more than one empresario 
failed to meet the terms of his contract. But Beales was stead- 
fast, and even increased his holdings. On May 1, 1832, 
he was identified with an extensive new grant; and shortly 
thereafter (October 9, 1832) he and Dr. Charles Grant 
secured still another and obligated themselves to settle 
eight hundred families in the country between the Rio 
Grande and the Nueces River. 
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It was on this last named grant that Beales made his 
only attempt at colonization. He and Grant were greatly 
embarrassed because of a lack of funds with which to pro- 
mote their venture; advertising, the printing of land script, 
surveying of home sites, and other necessary things would 
require large expenditures. But Beales was as resource- 
ful as he was diplomatic. With the consent of Grant, he 
went to New York to look for backers of his proposed 
colony. There he organized the Rio Grande and Texas 
Land Company, with Silas M. Stilwell as president and 
Charles Edwards as secretary. Others composing the execu- 
tive board were James L. Curtis, Thomas E. Davis, John 
S. Bartlett, Samuel Swartwout, James Watson Webb, Isaac 
A. Johnson and Peter R. Wycoff. 

On September 19, 1834, Beales, already ‘““Empresario 
and one of the directors,” was named general agent in 
Texas. He was invested with “full powers to transact the 
necessary business of the company with the governments 
of Coahuila and Texas.” He was to locate such settlers as 
should, from time to time, be sent out by the company; 
to make sales of the company’s land at a price not less than 
twenty-five cents per acre; to appoint one or more sub- 
agents whom he could remove at his own pleasure; and to 
have general supervision over all the company’s affairs in 
Texas. Thomas A. Power was to be sent to Texas via 
Ireland as special agent, and on important matters was 
to act jointly with Beales. At no time were expendi- 
tures to exceed $4,000. Finally, the company provided 
that in a journal “everything relating to the Company's 
affairs shall be kept by the said Power, and that a copy 
thereof, signed by the said Beales, as general Agent, and 
the said Power, as special Agent and Secretary of the 
colony, shall be monthly forwarded to the President of the 
company in this city [New York].” 
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President Stilwell and his board seemed to realize the 
extreme hazards they must face in promoting an uncer- 
tain venture of this kind. Other colonies, launched under 
favorable circumstances, had failed, and so might theirs. 
Disquieting rumors concerning conditions in Texas were 
reaching their ears. The uncertainty of the times induced 
them to instruct Beales, “when making contracts in its 
[the company’s] behalf, to take from all and every per- 
son with whom such contracts are made, an acknowl- 
edgement that the parties so contracting with the said 
company look to the property of the said company only 
for remuneration and not to the individuals thereof, who, 
in their individual capacity, are never to be held responsible 
for the engagements of the company (And you will in all 
cases add a clause to the contracts exonerating the trustees 
from all responsibility in like manner as other members of 
the company).” 

But on the other hand the directors seemed also to 
recognize the tremendous possibilities of their investments. 
If hundreds of colonists could be brought to their lands, 
they might reap a golden harvest in the sale of their mil- 
lions of acres. Indeed, all necessary arrangements were 
made to this end. On October 15, 1834, an American resi- 
dent of Matamoras, George Fisher, was appointed as an 
agent of the company. He was to have a reasonable com- 
mission on all business transacted. ‘Then on November 8 
of the same year, the directors instructed Beales to nego- 
tiate with the government of Coahuila and Texas for the 
“purchase of the fee simple of the lands in the grant known 
as Beales’ River Grant, and also the power to purchase 
the right to navigate the Rio Grande.” 

These ambitious measures made Beales very happy. 
On November 9, 1834, he enthusiastically wrote to Fisher: 
“We have concluded contracts for nearly one thousand 
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families, who are to be upon our grant next June, so that 
you observe we are ‘going ahead.’” His optimism, how- 
ever, proved unfounded. Texas was seething with dis- 
content; Santa Anna was threatening to cross the Rio 
Grande and drive the Anglo-Americans east of the Sabine; 
and the wild Comanches in large raiding parties were dev- 
astating the settlements and even carrying their forays 
far south of the Rio Grande. Beales’ ‘“‘bird in the hand” 
consisted of the colonists from the Amos Wright, recently 
arrived.* After a stormy voyage of twenty-six days, the 
Texas pilgrims had landed at Aransas Bay; and what a 
dismal landing it was! Rain was falling in torrents. On 
December 12 they pitched their tents on the beach of 
Copano. Immediately the party set to work clearing 
and levelling the ground, building small temporary huts, 
and unloading their goods from the ship, which was 
anchored some four hundred yards away. Disembarka- 
tion went on slowly at first, but finally the workers ran a 
wagon into the water as far as it could conveniently go 
and loaded it from the boat; and then by the aid of long 
ropes it was hauled to shore. After five or six days the 
work was complete and the immigrants were ready for the 
next leg of their journey. 

Three days after the landing, the obsequious Mexican 
customs collector, Don José Maria Casio, presented him- 
self; he was accompanied by his wife, ‘“‘another lady,” and 
an Indian. They were entertained at luncheon in the cabin 
of the schooner. Beales thus described the occasion: 


Myself, being an old Mexican, was of course at home, 
but the rest of the party were rather surprised at observing 


*The appointment of Beales and Fisher as agents came after 
the colony had been planted. 
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that the ladies were not yet initiated into the act of cutting 
their own victuals; and still more so when they took out 
their cigars and speedily filled the cabin with smoke!—The 
Collector was an old officer of the army, who had travelled 
through all parts of the Republic, and possessed a great deal 
of information. I was highly amused, in my conversation with 
the Sefiora Administradora at the tone of contempt in 
which she spoke of the “poor, out-of-the-world, ignorant 
village of La Bahia.” “Indeed,” she observed, “‘persons who 
had seen large cities could not live happily in such a ban- 
ishment;”’ and then, with quite an air, assured me that she 
was herself “born and bred in Saltillo!” —the other lady, 
being a Bahina, was of course struck dumb by the superior 
knowledge of the Saltillena. Fortunately, the afternoon at 
length passed, and our visitors were escorted on shore. 


Other miserably cold, stormy days passed before the 
discouraged immigrants at last began their overland journey 
for San Antonio via La Bahia. They traveled in large, 
clumsy ox-wagons, and of necessity moved slowly. The 
country through which they journeyed was largely un- 
settled, and on every hand were grim reminders of Indian 
tenure. When they arrived at “El Cleto” Creek, between 
La Bahia and San Antonio, they observed ‘“‘a great many 
remains of an Indian encampment.” When they reached 
the Salado they formed their camp “with great precau- 
tion as this place is famous for the murders committed by 
the “Iahuacanos.’’’ On the next day, February 6, the 
travelers reached San Antonio, a thriving Mexican town 
of 2,500 souls. But even here Beales found that “the 
Indians steal all their horses, rob the Ranchos, and, nearly 
every week, murder some one or two of the inhabitants.” 

A brief halt was called so the colonists could make 
much-needed purchases and procure additional oxen and 
conveyances, but soon their caravan of some twenty wagons 
and carts was again on the road, traveling in a southwesterly 
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direction for Presidio del Rio Grande, the next important 
stop. For a short distance beyond San Antonio, the coun- 
try was beautiful, being watered by such clear, fine streams 
as the Medina; but beyond that it became more and more 
desolate. The pilgrims had left Copano in a sea of mud 
and water; they must now travel through a dry and barren 
country. On February 20 they reached a point called 
“Francisco Pérez” where they found only a small pool of 
muddy water, barely enough for the people. Now the stock 
began to suffer. Later in the day, when they arrived at 
the Arroyo Hondo, they found it dry, and their cattle were 
in distress. Then they hastened on fifteen miles to Tahua- 
cano Creek, but it, too, was dry. At nine o'clock in the 
evening they came to a small pool of “dreadfully bad” 
water which the stock drank thirstily. But relief was in 
sight; the Rio Frio was only seven miles ahead, and there 
both man and beast could drink. 

They stopped for a moment on the bank of the Nueces, 
for now they were about to enter the Beales River Grant. 
The occasion was celebrated with much show of spirit. Beales 
was placed in a cart and all hands drew him across the 
river, with English and Mexican flags flying, and all the 
people cheering. Then “Mr. Little” carved on a large tree 
these words: Los Primeros Colonos de la Villa de Dolores 
pasaron el 28 de Febrero, 1834. But there were yet many 
weary miles of travel before them. Four days later the Rio 
Grande was reached and a crossing effected, for a con- 
siderable distance toward the colony site had to be traveled 
along the south bank before they could recross the river. 
A short distance below Presidio del Rio Grande, an in- 
dolent Mexican town of seven hundred people, they found 
a second crossing and continued on to Las Moras Creek, 
where the future town of Dolores was to be established. At 
last, on March 12, 1834, after two months of arduous and 
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trying experiences on the road, the empresario was able thus 
to write: “To our great joy, we encamped on the site of 
the future ‘Villa de Dolores.’ ”’ 

The “joy” of which Beales writes must have come 
solely from a realization that the hard journey was ended, 
for certainly there was little about the Las Moras country 
to arouse happy anticipations. The small creek furnished 
only a limited oasis in a barren, desolate waste. The ter- 
rain selected for the village site was densely overgrown 
with greasewood, prickly pear and hardy bushes. And the 
region surrounding it was broken and mountainous. Yawn- 
ing, sun-baked canyons, barren and frowning, stood out like 
giant serrated castles of legendary knights. Here and there, 
however, the monotony of mountains, escarpments, and 
hills was broken by flats densely covered with mesquite, 
greasewood and cactus—mute witnesses of starvation and 
death. Even plant, animal and insect life seemed unfriend- 
ly: shrubs and bushes were armed with dagger-like thorns 
or emitted unpleasant odors; and the “‘black widow” spider, 
the tarantula, the centipede, the scorpion, the vinegarroon 
and the rattlesnake were numerous and dangerous. Yet na- 
ture also seemed to offer a grudging kindness—an abun- 
dance of buffalo, deer and turkey. 

The immigrants made the best of their situation. Im- 
mediately they set to work to clear away enough ground 
for their village and to make a brush fence inclosure. Some 
started the erection of a fortification near the center of 
the village, while a Mexican guard brought from Presidio 
scouted the surrounding country to guard against a sur- 
prise attack from the pillaging Comanches who occasional- 
ly visited the country. Those who could be spared from 
the public works—the building of the fort and a church— 
constructed crude huts from sod and the sparse timber 
found near at hand. 
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While these initial town-building activities were going 
on, plans were made to clear away fields and make ready for 
the spring planting. Also, shallow ditches were to be dug 
from the creek for irrigation purposes. But here they 
should have expected little. The stream was clear and 
sparkling, but it was only three or four yards wide. Con- 
sequently it was not sufficient for extensive irrigation. 

Yet all was not drudgery and toil. During the eve- 
nings the colonists joined in games, in singing, and in 
various other kinds of entertainment. Even politics must 
have its day. The most interesting event of a political char- 
acter occurred on March 25, and is thus described by 
Beales: 


Immediately after breakfast, every thing being pre- 
viously prepared we marched in procession to the site of 
the church. The Commissioner and myself, with the Mex- 
ican flag, leading the way; next to us were two master ma- 
sons, one carrying a stone and the other a portion of mor- 
tar. On arriving at the place, we found that a small part 
of the foundation of the church had been dug; one of the 
masons prepared the bed, and I then laid the first stone of 
the Villa de Dolores: a bumper of wine all round was then 
tossed off to the prosperity of the new town, amidst cheers 
and repeated firing of guns. We now proceeded to swear 
allegiance to the Mexican Republic, which was done first by 
myself, and then by all the rest of the colonists. We next 
proceeded to the election of magistrates, after which the 
following officers were declared duly elected;— 
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These names were received by cheering, &c.; a bumper 
of rum was drunk to my health, this being the celebration 
of my birth-day. We now sat down to dinner, which I 
commemorate, as we dined off turkey and “Pdté de foie 
gras aux truffles,’ from Paris, while our wines were Ma- 
deira and Champagne! After dinner, the Chief and other 
Shawnees came to the tent, and danced, and sang their war- 
song.—I should have stated that the day began by a relig- 
ious ceremony, which, to say the least of it, was equally in- 
teresting with the remainder. One of the families named 
Page had a little girl aged six months, which they wished me 
to christen, as there was no clergyman near the place. I ac- 
cordingly did so; my little daughter, Anita, being its god- 
mother, and through Mr. Egerton, bestowing her name up- 
on it. The day was beautifully fine, and everything passed 
off with the greatest order and good humour. 


Even under the most favorable circumstances, there 
were two reasons why the settlement of Dolores was doomed 
to failure. The foreboding environment was the first, 
and should have warned away the most ambitious home- 
seekers, even though they might be Mexicans or Anglo- 
Americans well adapted to its temperamental drouths, sand- 
storms and other climatic events. But the second was more 
important. A majority of the settlers had been recruited 
in Europe or in the eastern United States, and their previous 
routine experiences were of little value in the attempt to 
conquer these Western wilds. 


On March 29, Beales left the colony for Matamoras, 
and from thence sailed for New York. Indeed, it was after 
these beginnings that he wrote the letters previously cited. 
His object now was to bring additional colonists, and in 
August the second shipload left New York. But when 
they arrived at Copano they were told by local people that 
the Comanches had massacred the Dolores settlers, so those 
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who had come either returned to their old homes or settled 
elsewhere. 

Still a third group—consisting of three families, five 
heads of families, ten unmarried men, and a military es- 
cort—was landed at Live Oak Point, not far from Copano, 
and under the leadership of Beales and Egerton started for 
Dolores. Instead of taking the circuitous route of the first 
party, they cut a roadway of more than three hundred miles 
through the brushy area between their point of landing 
and Dolores. They brought with them in ox-drawn wagons 
“every variety of machinery and mills, with powers for their 
operation,” all of which was procured at Beales’ expense. 
Then, too, he employed an agriculturalist at a salary of 
one thousand dollars per year. In fact, Beales later claimed 
that his expenses in bringing the colonists to Dolores, plus 
his operating cost, amounted to more than $42,000. 

In spite of adverse conditions and natural obstacles, 
the young colony thrived for a time. Gristmills and sawmills 
were erected, a church was built, the work of building 
homes was pushed vigorously, and fields were planted and 
cultivated. But a drouth ruined the crops, and the Coman- 
ches destroyed a near-by settlement, killing and mutilating 
the few inhabitants. Still more alarming, Santa Anna’s 
army crossed the Rio Grande to crush out the rebellion in 
Texas. The Dolores colonists had taken no part in the 
controversy, but nevertheless they feared annihilation. In 
ones and twos they abandoned their homes and moved to 
more secure settlements. Some of the more adventurous men 
joined the Texas army; others stopped at the near-by town 
of San Fernando. 

Perhaps Beales could have prevented this exodus had 
he been present. Rumor was in the air: the Comanches 
were lurking near; the guns of Mexican hunters had been 
heard at no great distance. And Santa Anna was expected 
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to massacre everyone in the Rio Grande towns before he 
marched for San Antonio. Wild panic now seized the colo- 
nists. Personal and household goods were hastily loaded 
in wagons, and the remaining villagers started for Mata- 
moras. But Comanche raiders moved swiftly. One day 
while stopping at a large lake by the roadside, the travelers 
were attacked by the Indians, and a massacre followed. Only 
two women and three children were spared; they were taken 
captives—Mrs. Horn and her two small sons, and Mrs. Har- 
ris and her babe. In a small volume, long since out of print, 
Mrs. Horn has left a thrilling narrative of the experiences 
of the unfortunate captives. After more than a year spent 
among the Indians, the two women were ransomed by New 
Mexican traders (Comancheros) at San Miguel, but the 
children either died in captivity or were adopted into the 
tribe. 





ON THE EVE OF BATTLE... 


by Oscar Williams 


They burn the cardboard houses from the skies, 

They coat the pavements with deep nap of glass; 

The venom from enormous lips of lies 

Is spewed on men ripped open on the grass: 

Through cracks in science, overwhelming odds 

Cast down their brimstone bombs from clouds of seats, 
And we at last tear down our false facades 

And spur the blood and barricade the streets— 


But not because all good has broken down 

And not because our hate is our salvation, 

This is no foreign quarter of the town, 

This is the hearthstone of our civilization, 

And we must reach this mean among all ends— 
That man, lost in the crowd, is among friends. 














SIX DAVY CROCKETTS... 
by Walter Blair 


(), E WHO STUDIES what historians say about David 
Crockett (1786 to 1836), hunter in the Tennessee cane- 
brakes, Congressman, and hero of the Alamo, will find 
many contradictions in their interpretations. Some call him 
a rascal, some call him a hero, and some claim that—in 
alternate periods—he was each. Outside the history books, 
a great deal has been written about a mythical Davy Crock- 
ett, a legendary giant who still lives and accomplishes 
superhuman feats. It has seemed worth while to examine 
the documents about this man to find out the reason for 
these contradictory versions. 

The basic fact that emerges from such a study is that 
one source of information about a man active in politics 
in the 1830’s—the newspapers—in this instance may easily 
confuse the scholar. The reason, probably, is that in jour- 
nals of the day Crockett was unmercifully exploited for 
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political purposes. Journalists used him thus, I think, be- 
cause he happened to offer very good material for a type 
of political argument which was being discovered in his 
heyday—the argument based on the great respect in 
America for mother wit. Most of what was written about 
the man, in other words, was definitely shaped to appeal to 
the national love for gumption. 

The image the name of Crockett conjures up today 
is, it appears, anything but that of a person tied up with 
a virtue so unimaginative as horse sense. The Tennessean, 
as he is now recalled, is a backwoods demigod, a fabulous 
hunter and fighter wafted to immortality in the rifle smoke 
of the Alamo. And the frontier yarnspinners created an 
even more fantastic figure than people now recall. In the 
1830’s and 1840's, a series of almanac stories, some of them 
written by Crockett’s one-time neighbors, set forth details 
of a biography which claimed that even when he was born, 
Davy was the biggest infant that ever was and a little the 
smartest that ever will be; that, watered with buffalo milk 
and weaned on whiskey, he grew so fast that soon his Aunt 
Keziah was saying it was as good as a meal’s vittles to look 
at him. The biography went on to tell about his boyhood. 
The family used his infant teeth to build the parlor fire- 
place. At eight, he weighed two hundred pounds and four- 
teen ounces, with his shoes off, his feet clean and his stom- 
ach empty. At twelve, he escaped from an Indian by riding 
on the back of a wolf which went like a streak of lightning 
towed by steamboats. 

That was just the start of his amazing life story. Ac- 
cording to the almanacs, by the time he was full grown 
Crockett had got such a name, among the animals them- 
selves, that some would die when he just grinned at them, 
and others, looking down from a tree and seeing him reach 
for his gun, would holler, “Is that you, Davy?” Then when 
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he’d say, “Yes,” they’d sing out, “All right, don’t shoot! 
I’m a-comin’ down.” In the almanacs of a century ago, 
there were many details just as amazing as these. Accord- 
ing to the almanacs, for instance, instead of getting killed 
at the Alamo Davy actually gave Santa Anna an awful 
licking. Then, riding his tame bear, Death Hug, from 
place to place in Mexico, he wrought havoc among the 
enemy armies. At last accounts he was still alive and 
kicking. 

Such a preposterous biography would seem to be very 
remote from common sense. It seems, one would say, to 
be a creation of the West which passed hours by camp- 
fires genially manhandling facts until those facts vanished 
in woodsmoke from the workaday world and, greatly 
changed, turned up in fantastic fairylands inhabited by 
the Big Bear of Arkansaw and other creatures as imag- 
inary. If the tall tales of wilderness yarnspinners gave the 
only clue to the character of Crockett, one might decide 
that he had nothing to do with homespun philosophy. 

But there was a quirk of Crockett’s character, in real 
life, which made frontier folk elect him and re-elect him 
to the state legislature and to the United States House of 
Representatives. That he was poor, that he was unedu- 
cated, made no difference to them: they thought he could 
get along because they guessed he had good horse sense. 
This fact suggests the paradox of Crockett’s renown. He 
won fame and office because he had horse sense; he re- 
mained famous because of the nonsense associated with his 
memory. How this came about is an interesting story. 


The pre-eminent role of horse sense in Crockett’s rise 
to fame is made clear in the account of his first activity in 
government, which appeared in the book purporting to 
be his autobiography. This book shows that he reached 
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manhood in a sparsely settled part of ‘Tennessee after suf- 
fering only four days of schooling; then, as a man, he went 
to school perhaps a hundred days. “In that time,” he says, 
“I learned to read a little in my primer, to write my own 
name, and to cypher some in the three first rules in figures. 
And this is all the schooling I ever had in my life. .. .” 

This untaught man was living with his second wife 
and their children in a clearing on Shoal Creek when, 
about 1818, the people of the district decided they had to 
have a temporary government. So, he says, 


. we met and made what we called a corporation; and 
I reckon we called it wrong. . . . we lived in the back- 
woods, and didn’t profess to know much, and no doubt 
used many wrong words. But we met, and appointed mag- 
istrates and constables to keep order. We didn’t fix any 
laws for them, tho’; for we supposed they would know law 
enough, whoever they might be; and so we left it to them- 
selves to fix the laws. 


Appointed one of the magistrates, Colonel Crockett car- 
ried on his work in a way which would have made any 
lawyer shiver with horror, but which seemed to him sensi- 
ble enough. When he wanted to judge a man, he would 
say to his constable, “Catch that fellow, and bring him up 
for trial.” This seemed a proper way to do things, he says, 
“for we considered this a good warrant, even if it was only 
in verbal writings.” 

In time, the legislature gave the district a more formal 
government, and Crockett, now a squire, had the task of 
writing out warrants and recording proceedings, a chore 
which was, he said, “at least a huckleberry over my per- 
simmon.” Helped by his constable, though, the squire 
eventually learned to put everything in writing. His pro- 
cedure was still a bit irregular, but this irregularity troubled 
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the officer not a whit. The account of his squireship ends 
with a smug summary: 


My judgments were never appealed from, and if they had 
been they would have stuck like wax, as I gave my decisions 
on the principles of common justice and honesty between 
man and man, and relied on natural born sense, and not 
on law learning to guide me; for I had never read a page 
in a law book in ali my life. 


From that time the Colonel moved onward and up- 
ward, running for elective offices and winning campaigns 
which would have ended in dismal beatings anywhere 
except in a section where book learning was thought less 
of than mother wit. When, for instance, in 1821, he offered 
for the legislature, he had read no newspapers, had never 
seen a public document, could not make a speech about 
governmental affairs. But this tall hunter in buckskin 
could knock down plenty of squirrels at a neighborhood 
hunt and, between horns of chain-lightning whiskey, he 
could tell good stories; so he more than doubled the vote 
of his rival. After another session in the state legislature, 
in 1827 he offered for the United States Congress, told 
more jokes, passed around horns of the creature to possible 
supporters, “not to get elected of course,” he said right- 
eously, “for that would be against the law; but just... 
to make themselves and their friends feel their keeping a 
little.” 

Not long after, Alexis de Tocqueville, over here to 
study the ways of a democracy, was on the steamboat Louis- 
ville on the Mississippi. After talking to some Tennes- 
seans, he thus recorded his newest discovery: 


When the right of suffrage is universal, and when the 
deputies are paid by the state, it’s singular how low and 
how far wrong the people can go. 
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Two years ago the inhabitants of the district of which 
Memphis is the capital sent to the House of Representa- 
tives . . . an individual named David Crockett, who 
has no education, can read with difficulty, has no prop- 
erty, no fixed residence, but passes his life hunting, selling 
his game to live, and dwelling continuously in the woods. 

His competitor, a man of wealth and talent, failed. 

Again today, they (my fellow passengers) assured me 
that in the western states the people generally made very 
poor selections. Full of pride and ignorance, the electors 
want to be represented by people of their own kind. More- 
over, to win their votes one has to descend to manoeuvres 
that disgust distinguished men. You have to haunt the tav- 
erns and dispute with the populace; that’s what they call 
electioneering in America. 





The Frenchman de Tocqueville made one or two 
misstatements in this passage about the Congressman from 
Tennessee. This is hardly surprising, since he got his infor- 
mation from readers of the press; already many readers 
were beginning to be misled by stories appearing in scores 
of newspapers. In time, the real Davy was to disappear 
into a thicket of such stories, and modern scholars who 
tried to follow him into the tangled growth were to emerge 
with strange tales of what they had found. 

Writing about the Tennessean, some of these his- 
torians were to say that along the trail they had found traces 
of more than one Davy Crockett—of two Davies, or three, 
or even four. Claude G. Bowers, for example, says: “The 
present generation scarcely realizes that there were two 
Davy Crocketts—the man of the woods and the fight, and 
the less admirable creature who made a rather sorry figure 
in the Congress.” And V. L. Parrington listed four dis- 
tinct species of the genus Crockett and described each of , 
them. The bewildering multiplication of Crocketts proves ' 
less strange, after study, than one would suppose. A cor- 
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rection is suggested by the documents, however, for it 
appears that even Parrington was too conservative. There 
were, it seems, six Davy Crocketts. All of them had affilia- 
tions with the great gospel of horse sense so important to 
the people who lifted Davy to fame. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the first Crockett, the 
flesh and blood being who was born in Tennessee, who 
married, had children, and went to Congress, was no 
figment of the imagination. People who saw him—a man 
more than six feet tall, broad-shouldered, red-cheeked, 
black-haired, dressed in buckskin—had no feeling that 
he was an impalpable spirit. An old gaffer who had heard 
him speak in the Big Hatchie district in the late twenties 
had no doubts, two score years later, about having heard 
a speech which was “plain and sensible . . . with now 
and then a dry, witty allusion to his educated opponents, 
which would bring thunders of applause.” 

But though Crockett the First offered no difficulty 
to people who saw and heard the man, keen Americans 
of the time who learned of Davy only through the news- 
papers may have had trouble believing that the backwoods- 
man was any more real, say, than a character in a joke 
book story. The reason was that, shortly after the Ten- 
nessean started to Congress, newspaper wags began to print 
tales about him which were more fictional than factual. It 
was a fiction of the time, for instance, that, just as all 
Scotchmen were frugal, all frontiersmen were both great 
drinkers and prodigious boasters. Jokes pictured West- 
erners spending most of their waking hours bending their 
elbows. When they arose each day, said the stories, all had 
eye-openers; then they had phlegm-cutters; and then they 
nursed mint juleps until bedtime. And partly because 
they drank so much, partly because they were so cocky, 
frontiersmen by habit introduced themselves to strangers 
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(in stories) with a rambunctious boast, perhaps like scores 
of such flapdoodle challenges printed here and there, per- 
haps like those in Nimrod Wildfire’s story, thus reported 
in a joke book published in Kentucky: 


“I was ridin’ along the Mississippi in my wagon, when 
I came acrost a feller floating down stream . . . in the 
starn of his boat. . . . Mister, says he, I can whip my 
weight in wild cats, and ride —— thro’ a crab apple 
orchard on a flash of lightning. . Says I, ain’t I the 
yallow flower of the forest? And I’m . all brimstone but the 
head, and that’s aquafortis! . . . My name is Nimrod 
Wildfire—half horse, half alligator, and a touch of the 
airthquake—that’s got the prettiest sister, fastest horse, and 
ugliest dog in the district, and can out run, out jump, throw 
down, drag out and whip any man in all Kentuck!”’ 


Such an exchange, in the lore of the day, conventionally 
preceded a fight. 

Soon after his election, several newspaper yarns showed 
Congressman Crockett behaving exactly like a jest-book 
frontiersman. In one about a stump speech, after saying 
he was a candidate, Davy went on: 


“Friends, fellow-citizens, brothers and sisters: Car- 
roll is a statesman, Jackson is a hero, and Crockett is a 
horse!! 

“Friends, fellow-citizens, brothers and sisters: They 
accuse me of adultery, it’s a lie—I never ran away with 
any man’s wife, that was not willing, in my life. They ac- 
cuse me of gambling, it’s a lie—for I always plank down 
the cash. 

“Friends, fellow-citizens, brothers and sisters: They 
accuse me of being a drunkard, it’s a d—d eternal lie— 
for whiskey can’t make me drunk.” 


This story, of course, might easily have been cooked up 
by any wit who knew only two things—that Crockett was 
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a frontiersman, and that the frontiersman had a name for 
boasting and drinking. Another tale, supposedly in Davy’s 
own words, told how, when he stopped at a Raleigh tavern 
on his trip to Washington, he found a crowd of guests 
blocking his way to the hearth: 


“. . .. LT was rooting my way ‘long to the fire, not in a 
good humor, when some fellow staggered up towards me, 
and cried out, ‘Hurrah for Adams.’ Said I, ‘Stranger, you 
had better hurrah for hell, damn you, and praise your own 
country.’ 

“Said he, ‘And who are you?’ 

“I’m the same David Crockett, fresh from the back- 
woods, half horse, half alligator, a little touched with the 
snapping turtle—can wade the Mississippi, leap the Ohio, 
ride upon a streak of lightning, and slip without a scratch 
down a honey locust—can whip my weight in wildcats 

. . and whip any man opposed to Jackson.’ 

“While I was telling what I could do, the fellow’s eyes 
kept getting larger and larger. . . . I never saw fellows 
look as they all did. ‘They cleared the fire for me, and when 
I got warm, I looked about, but my Adams man was 
gone.” 


The very wording shows that this is after the same model 
as the almanac story; and another version of the yarn is 
still closer to the original. 

These stretchers suggest that, in the papers, caricatures 
showed a person very different from the real Crockett. At 
first, probably, these yarns were tossed off without any 
motive. But in time, journalists found that anecdotes like 
these could be used for political purposes. That was the 
start of the multiplication of Crocketts. 


The Westerner went to Washington in 1827, when 
followers of Andrew Jackson were still growling because 
Congress had made Adams President instead of Jackson 
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in 1824. The Jacksonites were going strong in a drive 
which was to carry Old Hickory into the White House in 
the next election. 

When the canebrake politician arrived at the Cap- 
itol, as Constance Rourke, his best biographer, says, “He 
attracted attention at once. He .. . became quickly 
known in Washington as the ‘coonskin Congressman.’ No 
one at all like him had appeared in office; he aroused great 
curiosity. His tall figure was striking. His casual speech 
was often repeated because of its pithy center. Tall talk 
was easily attributed to him. . . . Such stories [as the 
one about Davy in the tavern] were printed in many east- 
ern newspapers of the time, and they all stressed Crockett’s 
loyalty to Jackson.” 


Naturally enough, in their stories—if facts were not 
to be taken too seriously—the anti-Jackson papers would 
picture Crockett as an unworthy person and the pro-Jack- 
son papers would show him as a fine fellow. Pieces in all 
the papers agreed he was uneducated, that he talked tall, 
that he was funny. But in unfriendly papers, because he 
had these traits, the man was pictured as a rambunctious 
clown of the canebrakes— and it was implied that Old 
Hickory, in the White House, would be just as inept. 
Papers favoring Old Andy, by contrast, showed the Con- 
gressman as a backwoodsman who used boastful talk and 
humor to put enemies in their places. 


Examples are two tales of how Davy, new in Wash- 
ington, dined at the White House. An anti-Crockett re- 
porter printed this story (allegedly by the Congressman) 
of the affair: 


“I stepped into the President’s house—thinks I, who's 
afraid? . . . Says I, ‘Mr. Adams, I’m Mr. Crockett, from 
Tennessee.’ ‘So,’ says he . . . and he shook me by the 
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hand. . . . I went to dinner, and walked around the long 
table, looking for something that I liked. At last I took 
my seat, just beside a fat goose, and I helped myself to as 
much of it as I wanted. But I hadn’t took three bites, when 
I looked way up the table at a man they called Tash 
(attaché). He was talking French to a woman on t’other 
side of the table. He dodged his head and she dodged hers 
and then they got to drinking wine across the table. If 
they didn’t I wish I may be shot. But when I looked back 
again, my plate was gone, goose and all. So I just cast my 
eyes down to t’ other end of the table, and sure enough I 
seed a white man walking off with my plate. I says, ‘Hello, 
mister, bring back my plate.’ He fetched it back in a hurry 

. .5 and ... how do you think it was? Licked as clean 
as my hand. If it wasn’t I wish I may be shot. Says he, 
‘What will you have, sir?’ And says I, “You may well say 
that, after stealing my goose.’ And he began to laugh... . 
Then says I, ‘Mister, laugh if you please; but I don’t half 
like such tricks upon travellers. If I do I wish I may be 
shot.’ I then filled my plate with bacons and greens; and 
whenever I looked up or down the table, I held to my 


plate. . . . When we were all done eating . . . I saw 
a man coming ‘long carrying a great glass thing... . 
stuck full of little glass cups. . . . Thinks I, let’s taste them 


first. They were mighty sweet and good—so I took six of 
‘em. If I didn’t I wish I may be shot.” 


Crockett was so riled by this caricature of him that 
he wrote two friends who had been at the dinner, asking 
their testimony that it was “‘a slander” by “enemies, who 
would take much pleasure in magnifying the plain rusticity 
of my manners into the most unparalleled grossness and 
indelicacy.” Congressmen Clark of Kentucky and Ver- 
planck of New York prepared for the press statements that, 
as one of them said, his behavior at the dinner was “per- 
fectly becoming and proper.” 

The pro-Jackson papers had a different story of the 
same function. Probably just as untrue as the “slander,” 
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it purported to be the Colonel’s story of his talk after din- 
ner, in the White House drawing-room, with the Presi- 
dent’s son. When this young aristocrat had tried to lead 
him on with questions about backwoods pastimes, “I 
know’d he wanted to have some fun at my expense,” said 
uneducated but canny Crockett. So he told about the four 
classes of people on the frontier. Yarning about the first 
class, “‘the quality,” he got in a little dig at the President’s 
son, who had been much criticized by the anti-administra- 
tion press for bringing a billiard table into the President’s 
mansion. This stratum of society, he said, “have a table 
with some green truck on it, and it’s got pockets, and they 
knock a ball about on it to get it into the pockets.” Then, 
telling about the other classes, he stretched the truth until, 
he said, “the whole house was convulsed with laughter’”— 
presumably at the expense of the dude who had tried to 
trick the pawky backwoodsman. The tale had touches as 
indelicate as the one which so angered Crockett, but there 
is no evidence that he refuted it. 

By contrast with Crockett the First, presumably cre- 
ated by God, Crockett the Second and Crockett the Third 
were created, then, by anti-Jackson papers and pro-Jack- 
son papers, respectively. Crockett the Second was a West- 
ernized version of a fool character like the one Benjamin 
Franklin had used to advocate, in such a futile fashion, 
the hateful policies of the British; Crockett the Third was 
a Westernized version of Poor Richard, uneducated but 
rich in common sense gained by experience. These prop- 
agandistic versions of the frontiersman were just getting 
established when the real Davy did something which caused 
the two sets of political journalists to bring out clean can- 
vases and start new pictures of him. 


He changed sides—joined the anti-Jackson forces. 
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And that, eventually, meant the creation of a Crockett the 
Fourth and a Crockett the Fifth. 

The pro-Jackson papers, in this second period (from 
January, 1829, when the Colonel switched allegiance, until 
his death in 1836), turned the picture of Crockett the 
Third—of a bumptious but canny frontiersman—to the 
wall. In its place they hung a picture of Crockett the 
Fourth. The new portrait drew some details from the ear- 
lier anti-Jackson portraits: it showed “the coon killer, the 
Jim Crow of Congressmen, the buffoon of the House of 
Representatives . . . the authorized Whig jester.” ‘These 
were the titles bestowed on Crockett by the New York 
Times, in one vituperative editorial. “The Washington 
Globe emphasized the man’s alleged grossness by ironically 
calling him “Dainty Davy.” 

But the Jacksonians added new touches which made 
the backwoodsman not only stupid and clownish but also 
vicious. James K. Polk, for example, prepared for Ten- 
nessee newspapers five articles, signed “Several Voters” and 
so written that they seemed to come from Davy’s constitu- 
ents. They claimed that Crockett had often missed House 
meetings, that he had done “literally nothing” for the poor 
in his district. And they stressed a detail constantly em- 
phasized in the new portrait in various papers—that the 
Congressman had been bought out and used as a tool. 
Similarly, the Washington Globe, the official Jackson or- 
gan, made much of the enlistment by the opposition of 
“mercenaries,” with Crockett as the “first recruit.” Fre- 
quent mention of “David Crockett & Co.” suggested or- 
ganization on a commercial basis. Jackson, now President, 
stormed at his enemies and “crockett their tool,” and often 
spoke of “Crockett & Co.” 

The anti-Jacksonites in turn set up their picture of 
Crockett the Fifth, akin to Crockett the Third, but greatly 
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added to the earlier suggestion of their subject’s shrewd- 
ness. He now became a homespun oracle, outraged by the 
horrible carryings-on of the party in power and capable of 
attacking them with telling digs because he was so abun- 
dantly blessed with unerring horse sense. Aphorisms headed 
“Crockett’s Latest’ —shrewd witticisms hurled at the Jack- 
son crowd—came out in the newspapers. 

With the campaign to show that Davy was wise went a 
drive to show that, contrary to reports (some of which the 
anti-Jacksonites themselves had been perpetrating) that 
he was an uncouth Westerner, he was a normal gentleman. 
A “respectable gentleman of ‘Tennessee’’ wrote to the Jack- 
sonville Banner as follows: 


“I apprehend very many have entertained erroneous 
opinions of the character of Col. Crockett. He is indeed a 
specimen of the frontier character, but a very favorable 
specimen. He is an honest, independent, intelligent man, 
with strong and highly marked traits of originality, which 
renders him very interesting and agreeable... . 


The Philadelphia Courier, in its description of the Colonel 
when he stopped in Philadelphia on his Eastern tour, 
wanted readers to know that he was dressed like other 
men—‘‘in dark clothes,’’ Byronic collar and white hat. 
The Columbia Spy and an Elizabethtown, Kentucky, news- 
paper, in their reports of visits by “the Hon. David Crock- 
ett” to Columbia and Elizabethtown, also pointed out that 
he was not a wild man but a person, to quote one of the 
papers, ‘with a commanding, lofty aspect, and a dignified, 
manly countenance.” 

Late in 1833, the Congressman from Tennessee sent 
to the newspapers an announcement that he was very angry 
about the way he had been misrepresented, particularly in 
a book which retold many newspaper stories about him. 
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He was therefore going to write an autobiography, to 
“strive to represent myself, as I really am, a plain, blunt, 
Western man, relying on honesty and the woods, and not 
on learning and the law, for a living.” In February, 1834, 
he had his preface ready, and it too was sent to the papers. 
It repeated the charge that people had been so misled by 
portrayals of him that they had “expressed the most pro- 
found astonishment at finding me in human shape, and 
with the countenance, appearance, and common feelings 
of a human being. It is to correct all these false notions 
. . . that I have written.” When the book, titled A Nar- 
rative of the Life of David Crockett, appeared, the Boston 
Transcript said of it that it was the “Simon Pure edition,” 
published to correct lies about Crockett cooked up by “‘the 
roguish wags of the Capitol.” 

The newspaper notice makes it clear that the Narrative 
was part of the campaign of the anti-Jackson forces to show 
Davy as a normal being, worthy of much respect. This 
“plain, homespun account,” as its author called it, was, in 
other words, a full length portrait of the Crockett the 
Fifth sketched in friendly newspapers. The same polit- 
ically useful character appeared also in An Account of 
Col. Crockett’s Tour to the North and Down East (1835). 
Here is a blunt, honest man, pathetically misrepresented 
—a man so chockful of mother wit and humor, however, 
that he can laughably state the obvious case against his 
rivals. 

Many times the author of the Narrative makes a sup- 
posedly autobiographical account a springboard for polit- 
ical arguments. In Chapter VI, for example, the Colonel 
interrupts his story of how, when he was fighting under 
Jackson against the Indians before Jackson became nation- 
ally famous, he rebelled against orders, to draw forced 
parallels between the past situation and the contemporary 
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rebellion against Jackson’s unreasonable bank policy. 
Numerous similar passages occur. The very end of the 
book stresses Crockett’s political independence: ‘Look 
at my arms, you will find no party hand-cuff on them! 
Look at my neck, you will not find there any collar, with 
the engraving 
MY DOG 
ANDREW JACKSON.” 


The Tour describes a trip Davy took during the 
spring of 1834 through cities of the Northeast, speaking 
at each stop, under the auspices of the anti-Jacksonites, to 
crowds who shared his political notions. —The book con- 
tains many speeches in which certain notes are struck again 
and again: “I am a plain, uneducated backwoodsman, 
and find some embarrassment in making an appropriate 
speech to such an intelligent audience as that in ss 
am from the far West, and have made but little preten- 
sions of understanding the government, but one thing I 
know....” This beginning, synthesized from two speeches, 
is a typical one. 





Crockett’s partisans urged readers to believe that the 
Crockett the Fifth of these two books was the real article 
—Crockett the First. “Veracity,” said one newspaper 
firmly, ‘is stamped on every page.” But the matter is 
open to doubt. The public figure of the man is so well 
fitted to political appeals that one suspects the character 
is at least partly assumed. In fact, anyone looking for a 
beginner of the tradition of the “just folks’ politician in 
America will do well to study the case of the coonskin Con- 
gressman. 

And all the credit, in the end, will not go to Davy, 
since both books clearly were touched up by collaborators 
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(both of whom have been identified) eager to give the 
writings partisan usefulness. A result is that almost any- 
where you look for Crockett the First you are baffled. In 
the Congressional records you will find speeches which ob- 
viously were doctored up before they were printed. Au- 
thentic letters in the Colonel’s own hand show, first, that 
they support the guess that his other writings have been 
thoroughly edited, and second, that they do not offer a 
sure basis for guessing at his character. 

Hence, as has been suggested, historians have trouble 
dealing with the details about this man’s life; they study 
the documents and announce findings which vary a great 
deal. “Restless, assertive, unsocial . . . obsessed with 
the faith that better land lay farther west, cultivating a 
bumptious wit . . .” says one, “he was only an improvi- 
dent child who fled instinctively from civilization.” He 
was “the incipient poor white,” says another, with “the 
elements of decay in him.” Another finds that he was a 
valiant hunter, an efficient farmer, a far-seeing legislator, 
and a heroic warrior. Still another cannot explain him 
except as a split personality. ‘The one thing that is sure 
is that a clean-cut image of him was fogged up by the fac- 
tional portraits all labeled with his name. 


The creators of the imaginary portraits so far considered 
clearly appealed to common sense readers, expecting them 
to censure Davy when he was shown as a clown, to back 
him when he was pictured as a log cabin prophet. But 
none of these caricatures, any more than a picture of the 
authentic Crockett, was to survive, An Englishman, Cap- 
tain R. G. A. Levinge, traveling through Kentucky about 
a decade after the Tennessean’s heroic death at the Alamo, 
learned there about the Crockett who was to be immortal. 
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Everything here [he said] is Davy Crockett. . . . His 
voice was so loud that it could not be described—it was 
obliged to be drawn as a picture. He took hailstones for 
“Life Pills’ when he was unwell—he . . . fanned him- 
self with a hurricane. . . . He had a farm, which was 
so rocky, that, when they planted corn, they were obliged 
to shoot the grains into the crevices with muskets... . 
He could .. . drink the Mississippi dry—shoot six cords of 
bear in one day. ... 


This was Crockett the Sixth, the mythical demigod whose 
fantastic life history was unfolded in the almanacs. 


This Crockett had little or no political value, and 
the happenings in his comic career leaped from the green 
earth into a backwoods fairyland. Is it possible to think 
of this rider of thunderbolts as a natural product of a 
section worshipful of gumption? I believe that this hero 
of frontier fantasy is such a product, in two ways: 


First, these yarns originated by fireside tale-tellers, 
or written down to be enjoyed by fireside readers, are 
escape literature of a kind likely to be peculiarly charm- 
ing to farmers and woodsmen. Their demigod hero, in 
one aspect, is less notable for his tremendous abilities than 
he is for his limitations. Another demigod might have 
used his superhuman powers to create a great symphony, 
a great work of art, or a great epic; he might have set up 
a perfect system of government under which all men were 
free and happy; he might have conquered new realms of 
knowledge — but not Davy. The nonsense about Davy 
showed him conquering with ridiculous ease the stubborn 
physical world which frontier folk had to battle with the 
aid of common sense. Sickness, rocky farm land, cold, 
Indians and varmints—the pests of the common sense 
world—were the effortless conquests of this campfire crea- 
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tion. Even the fantasies of frontier folk, in other words, 
were given practical chores to perform. 

In the second place, this picture of Crockett the Sixth 
was a sort of horse sense “‘rationalization.’’ The one inter- 
esting aspect of characterization which persisted in all the 
newspaper Crocketts—the one element of consistency— 
was the mythical element. The boasts of Davy the Second 
and Third, ‘‘whiskey can’t make me drunk; I can wade 
the Mississippi, leap the Ohio, ride upon a streak of light- 
ning,’ and so forth, were talk fitting for a superhuman 
being. Crockett the Fourth displayed his clownishness 
partly by making similar boasts. Even the Narrative, 
official autobiography of Crockett the Fifth, used expres- 
sions which were appropriate to a fantastic creature rather 
than a common man—-a man (to quote what were sup- 
posedly his own words) whose “love was so hot it nigh 
to burst my bilers;’’ who—if his sweetheart accepted him, 
“would . . . fight a whole regiment of wild cats;” who 
got “so mad that I was burning inside like a tarkiln, and 
I wondered that the smoke hadn’t been pouring out of 
me at all points.” Other phrases in the book pictured 
strange figures the coon-hunter encountered—figures more 
at home in fantasy than in actuality. —The Westerner told, 
for instance, how he met a woman “‘as ugly as a stone fence 

. so homely that it almost gave me a pain in the eyes 
to look at her;” how he spied ‘a little woman streaking 
along through the woods like all wrath” or a bear so big 
that ““‘he looked like a large black bull.” 

What myth-makers did, then, was make Davy’s boasts 
come true—put him in an imaginary world consistent with 
the kind of beasts and people his tall talk described. Tem- 
porary things such as changing political alignments van- 
ished, but the one abiding element — strangeness — re- 
mained. As early as 1832, the legend-makers had begun 
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to develop this abiding version of their hero: the apotheosis 
was suggested in a news story, widely reprinted, which 
read: 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. David 
Crockett, of Tennessee, to stand on the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and catch the Comet, on its approach to the earth, 
and wring off its tail, to keep it from burning up the 
world! 


The Narrative was written not only as a protest against 
political misrepresentation but also as an antidote to the 
legendary picture already being sketched. Ironically, it 
stimulated legends: the women, for example, whom Davy 
had sketched in a few phrases in the book, were given 
complete life histories in the almanac tales. There, they 
were fit companions of Demigod David: they wore hor- 


nets’ nests garnished with eagle feathers for Sunday bon- 
nets; they could wade the Mississippi without wetting their 
shifts; they could outscream a catamount or jump over 


their own shadows. 

The folk mind, in short, refusing to be misled by 
the political propaganda associated with Crockett the First, 
the Second, the Third, the Fourth and the Fifth, in time 
made known the People’s Choice for immortality—the only 
consistent character it could find in a mess of contradictory 
portraits, Crockett the Sixth. And today, if you get far 
enough away from paved roads and roadside pop stands 
in Tennessee and Kentucky and sit by the fire with back- 
woods yarnspinners, you will learn that this Crockett, some- 
where or other, is still carrying out his boasts in superhu- 
man ways. 





ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 
by Alexander M. Buchan 


Ve PRAISE and for blame alike, the style of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts is mentioned as often as her novels are. It 
has been praised, mainly in general terms, as being “poetic,” 
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“rhythmic,” “shimmering,” “evocative,’’ and so forth, and 
has been condemned, with the same vagueness, for being 
“unreal” and “artificial.’’ Neither attitude does justice to 
the care with which Miss Roberts picks her words and 
merges them for the effect she wishes to produce. As 
frequent references in her novels show, she thinks of words 
as more than symbols of the things she writes about; for 
she is less interested in mere words than in the speech that 
betrays people, and in the hard-sought phrases that hint at 
meanings too difficult to express. So thoroughly, in fact, 
does her style permeate her books that only an analysis of 
her habits of writing can make clear her purpose as a novel- 
ist. In the criticisms of My Heart and My Flesh and He Sent 
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Forth a Raven, much of the failure to understand the 
books came from a completely vague appreciation of “poetic 
style,” and of the skill with which words—the words of 
narrative and of solilogquy—were combined to create the 
effect intended. If, as anyone can see, the impression in 
the other novels is more unified, that unity, too, arises from 
a habit of writing which Miss Roberts—whether con- 
sciously as she goes or unconsciously—has developed after 
much study and practice as peculiarly her own. 

From random phrases in her novels, a critic is able to 
piece together a theory of Miss Roberts’ use of language. 
She has, as Martha thought Wayne had in He Sent Forth a 
Raven, ‘‘a tender sense of language as being some essence 
from the roots of human life.’’ Like Berk Jarvis, when he 
came from the wilderness of Kentucky to visit the Halls 
back East, she “weighs each speech with care, making each 
phrase with pains, as is the way with men who have lived 
alone.” Frequently, in her meditation on her characters as 
much as in the things she has them say, she imitates the 
“slow, half-dreaming speech”’ that Ellen Chesser heard from 
Jonas when he came to linger on the porch of her cabin; 
and occasionally, like Ellen’s children, she pursues words 
with “repetitions and laughter and contriving sayings.” It 
is by the words they say, speaking and singing and crying 
oaths, as much as by their actions, that she makes her people 
clear to herself and her reader. ““The low monotony of the 
words trailed across the music and spread it widely at the 
end, and pleasure gathered in her body and in her mind. 
Now and then the voice flowed forward and her pleasure 
flowed upon its monotony or its falling away ...” As it 
happened thus to Ellen, listening to Jonas, so it seems to be 
with Miss Roberts herself, for her writing has this ‘““monot- 
ony” in the rhythm, and this merging of meaning in 
rhythmic flow. 
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In another passage from He Sent Forth a Raven, she 
sums up an impression of the speech of her native locality 
that reveals not only her sense of its value, but also her 
extreme care in recording it as she hears it spoken: 


All around was the speech of the country, and this again 
added continually to the heightened reality as it called their 
attention and awakened their admiration, even affection, 
for what lay about. The speech was their own, Martha’s 
and Jocelle’s, but in the interval of Martha’s absence it had 
on her tongue become flat and crisp. Here among the 
lightly rolling hills it rolled lightly, spoken from relaxed 
throats, and there was always time for each slow vowel, for 
each sung diphthong. The muscles below the lower lips 
were let droop over certain consonants, a habitual facial 
gesture that halfway induced a smile or suggested smiling, 
so that the imitative response was a faint smile. Into this 
fluid speech would come forceful words, strong old utter- 
ance that leaped out of the yielding medium. 


So she is clearly and consciously aware, as some of the 
reviewers have pointed out, of the effects she wishes to pro- 
duce; and, still more important for a writer, she succeeds 
in producing them. They can be designated by her own 
phrases: 1) an agreeable “monotony”; 2) a “fluid speech,” 
which, as she terms it elsewhere, is “half-rhymed expe- 
rience”; 3) a break in this fluid speech, brought about by 
a “few hard, tender sayings’; 4) the use of words to 
“heighten reality,” and to dig down to the “roots of human 
life.” 

On the other hand, she realizes, most clearly in her 
later novels, that effects of the sort, culminating in a melodi- 
ous pattern of sound and meaning made of the simplest 
elements of style, are alien to some forms of “reality.” It is 
not possible to make fluent rhymes out of some kinds of 
experience. When Theodosia Bell, in My Heart and My 
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Flesh, discovers that she is half-sister to two Negroes and 
a half-wit stable-boy, fluent words, even the simplest, will 
not express the horrible phantoms in her brain. “Her 
recognition settled to a word, groped with words, settled 
again about a word, some word, catching at words with a 
net . . .” On the border-line between life prized and life 
abhorred, there are no easy words to be spoken; and Miss 
Roberts, moving on that line with Theodosia and Jocelle, 
in He Sent Forth a Raven, gropes with words, and puts 
them down as brokenly as they come. Sometimes a single 
word does, sometimes a bit of a phrase. The chopped-up 
catalogue of a land-deed is useful as a hint, or the refrain 
of a darkie ballad. For the effort itself to give these bits of 
style a conscious direction destroys their effect of turmoil 
and uncertainty; and that effect is the one Miss Roberts 
wishes to leave: 


“No more lovers, no more men. She killed her man. 
Theodosia helping. Why don’t you tell Frank to bring you 
some food? F-o-o-d. A beefsteak. Give an order. Speak 
plain this time. Say, ‘See here...” 


It is not necessary to give this kind of writing a fancy 
technical name; anybody familiar with modern novels will 
recognize it. What is important, for Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, is not the style itself so much as her return from 
it, back to it again, and once more back to another more 
natural to her, marking an essential contrast in her work. 
And, for this contrast to be clear, her own characteristic 
manner of writing has to be examined in detail. 

The effect of “monotony” is readily accounted for, 
but its extent is not apparent until the sentences of the 
novels are carefully looked at. The best example is The 
Time of Man, though any other book illustrates the quality, 
if to a less degree. Her favorite sentence is simple, a plain 
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subject-predicate assertion followed by a participial con- 
struction: 


The farm was beautiful and secure, running up over a hill 
and lapping into a ravine, spreading flat over the lower 
pasture. 


Or, in narration: 


Ellen went further up the creek, jumping from white stone 
to white stone, feeling safe in the narrow ravine among the 
willow bushes. 


One or two of these sentences, and a few participles 
thrown in, would have no noticeable effect; but when the 
participle is used not only as a connective but as a sub- 
stantive, and used as frequently as here, the style appears to 
move across a regular succession of -ings. A phrase like 
“, . . tokening something impending .. .” is exaggerated, 
perhaps; but there are pages in the novel which contain 
more than twenty participial forms. Here is one sentence: 


Maggie and Effie were taking turns with their mother at 
the loom, weaving the strips of carpet, sitting now one and 
now another at the great rude loom on the entry porch of 
the cabin, beating and treading, crossing the warp into its 
shed and passing the great bobbin from hand to hand, 
hurrying against the coming of winter to buy for them- 
selves lard and meal. 


Nothing could be much more effective than this trick 
of style in smoothing the rough, consonantal edges of Eng- 
lish words; and the simplicity of the sentences, most of them 
without any other modifying phrases than the participial 
one, emphasizes the -ing, -ing, -ing beat. 

Almost as useful in increasing the monotony is Miss 
Roberts’ practice of repeating a word or a phrase in suc- 
cessive sentences: 
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But when Jonas did not come to dance with her . . . she gave 
herself to Sebe and danced the set with him. The new 
dance caught up all the vigor . . . The dance ran away from 
the music. . . In the dance Ellen turned her cheek . . . The 
dance swept forward... 


The wagon moved slowly along in the unreality of the 
dark . . . and Jasper walked ahead in the dark to lead the 
horses . . . Then she left the wagon and waited in the 
dark... 


He took it into his hands again and showed her how it was 
made. His ancestor, a smith, had made it. John Glover 
had been a blacksmith when such craftsmen made things. 
Glover had made plows. . . he had made the lantern. He 
had punched out the perforations to make the design . . . 


Whenever an emphasis is needed, Miss Roberts is not 
afraid to give it by the most obvious method of repetition, 
and, in addition to making her action or description clear, 
and adding the local flavor that repetition imparts, she gives 
her prose a touch of the effect that ballads receive from 
their refrain. 

There are other devices worth mentioning, such as the 
Biblical habit of piled-up ‘“‘and’s,” and the middle-western 
and provincial custom of substituting the soft “would” 
tense for the harder preterite; but the total impression is 
markedly one of a pleasing monotony. The repetition is 
not at all of a Gertrude Stein complexity, as Miss Roberts’ 
phrases, though often repeated, do not turn back on them- 
selves to weave a pattern; but what Miss Stein elevates to 
a cult and a canon, Miss Roberts does simply, as her simple 
stories demand. 

Added to the monotony is a fluency that brings her 
prose very close to poetry, a good part of the time. The 
point at which the monotony ends and the fluency begins 
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is, of course, hard to indicate; but the shrewd choice of 
words and the meticulous arrangement of phrases play a 
good part in determining it. One example may show the 
difference. In The Time of Man, Ellen is looking into the 
future: 


She made many vague pictures of a house on a green hill, a 
well with a bright new pump, the handle easy to lift, the 
water coolly flowing. 


A phrase, “the water flowing coolly,” would be regular 
enough in its beat: the actual phrase, “the water coolly 
flowing,” is regular and mellifluous, too. In a similar 
manner, it would be possible to end the sentence with one 
more phrase ending in a monosyllable and still retain the 
monotony of rhythm; but the last phrase, ending in the 
familiar -ing, gives the effect of ‘falling away,” which is 
apparently one of Miss Roberts’ aims. As she uses parti- 
ciples to smooth the hard, bright edges of words, she bal- 
ances her phrases within the sentence to overcome the 
staccato movement of ordinary English prose. Unless she 
is working for another effect, her writing has always a 
“dying fall,” a rise in emphasis and meaning, and a falling- 
away from the peak. She writes crescendo-diminuendo; 
and her rhythms come very close, at times, to the traditional 
ones of verse. Here is an instance, from The Great Mea- 
dow: 


Outside the early summer night waited 
the east beginning to pale with the rising 
of the moon. 
Beetles were coming out of the ground 
in a great swarm 
and they were beating the dark with their new wings 
and the frogs were crying in the creek pools 
below the fort... 
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In spite of irregularities, these lines come as close to the 
modern use of conventional verse-forms as a great deal that 
is published as poetry. 

Much more valuable, however, than any obvious verse- 
patterns in her writing is Miss Roberts’ handling of her 
‘prose phrase.’ If one detail, more than the actual selection 
of the words, makes the difference between fluent and pedes- 
trian prose, it is the inner cadence of each fragment of the 
sentence, and the weaving together of the fragments into a 
total rhythm. The latter Miss Roberts achieves, as has 
been noticed already, by the simplicity of her sentence- 
structure, rather by an accumulation of the same simple 
designs, than by a great variety of pattern: 


Logan was back from his distant journey, or gone again, 
back to the west room, 
or driving with Jocelle along the summer highways. 


No phrases could be simpler than these; and yet each 
is complete as a spoken thing, and all merge together, with- 
out clashing, into the wider rhythm of the sentence. If 
these sentences are examined critically, their uniformity is 
amazing, for almost every rhetorical device of qualification 
has been pruned away. The “whereas” of the lawyer, the 
“wherefore” of the philosopher, the “‘if’s” and ‘“‘notwith- 
standing’s” of any theorist are noticeably absent; so that a 


sequence of sentences will run in this fashion: 


He sat beside her . .. He made a hurried report . . . He had 
not wanted her to know . . . He had been hissed . . . He 
might not be able to find .. . He was outside... 


In spite of the complete reliance on this barest of all 
forms of statement, there is enough variety added to each 
sentence to relieve the underlying monotony. More than 
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this, the regularity itself becomes a kind of prose pattern, 
seldom departed from, and serving, for Miss Roberts, as the 
prosodist’s diagram serves for the poet, as a safeguard against 
license. For, with her sense of the melody of words and 
phrases, a more complex sentence would readily become an 
intricate jumble of sounds, without meaning or direction. 

How far her occasional use of poetic images adds to 
this rhythmic value, or is an item by itself, is hard to judge. 
She tells of a wind that “ravelled the stones from the chim- 
ney,” and of the movement of birds “sobbing against the 
wall of light.” In her countryside, “the robins set up their 
songs afresh.” She speaks of a woman’s beauty that “flowed 
outward . . . and hushed away her faint lack;”’ and of a man 
who “grew dark with the gathering night.’’ She writes 
about a dress “that glowed with a rich light where the fire- 
light throbbed through the mesh of the cloth and lit it to a 
pulsing crimson.” She describes the heat of summer “as if 
it were a solid in which the fresh green plants stood fixed 
and still.” Every one of these impressions—and they occur 
regularly, in the novels—is considered slowly, and the de- 
scriptive phrase wrought with care; so that, if the effect of 
her sentences is accumulative, certainly that of her descrip- 
tions is not. For, unless the reader pauses, at each image of 
the sort, to grasp it as an experience in itself, and not as a 
part of a broader narrative experience, he loses a great deal 
that Miss Roberts has to give him. 

She is interested, too, in the effect on her melodious 
prose of a succession of a few hard words. It may be claimed 
that, in this device, she is making use of one of the more 
obvious tricks of the ballad, where a long incremental repe- 
tition ends in a few crisp words of drama; but it is not for 
dramatic purposes only that Miss Roberts falls back on 
“strong old utterance.” One glance at a novel, especially 
at the conversations in it, shows her passion for simple 
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words. At times, when the emotional level rises, she writes 
sentences that are almost completely monosyllabic. Some- 
where in her career—more probably in Chicago than in 
Kentucky—she has taken to heart one of the lessons of 
great literature: that the speech of tense feeling is gener- 
ally, at least in its literary form, quite simple. It is a speech 
that can not afford the rising and falling cadences of ordi- 
nary talk, and may not be sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
polysyllables. Its sentences are short, its words bare; and 
there is opportunity between phrase and phrase for a gasp 
or acry. Very often, it speaks of drab items, in drab, sharp 
phrases. An example from He Sent Forth a Raven will 
make the form clear. A harsh quarrel between old Stoner 
Drake and Briggs, the preacher, ends as Drake goes to his 
bedroom. From upstairs, Martha calls down: 


“It’s late now. I can’t come down. See to the fire, Jack. 
Cover it with the dead ash. In the parlor, cover that, if 
there’s any left. Make it safe for the night.” 


In the tense, brittle phrases, the reader, without being 
told, sees Martha, spent with her anxiety over the quarrel, 
glad that it is over, and heartless, too, because old Drake, 
with his vow of isolation, must, like the fire, be covered 
with the dead ash against the coming of night. 

The effect of monosyllabic phrases of the sort is en- 
hanced greatly by the very fluency that Miss Roberts cul- 
tivates. In themselves, monosyllables are hard and edgy, 
though musical patterns can be woven of a careful suc- 
cession of them: their value is made evident against a pre- 
vailing tendency in the other direction, such as Miss Roberts 
achieves by her participles and other devices. All poets, 
with few exceptions, learn this lesson of English rhythms. 
One poem, for instance, that depends greatly upon it is 
Keats’s “La Belle Dame,” in which the monosyllabic last 
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lines carry a weight of meaning and suggestion much 
heavier than that of the looser lines that precede them. 
Quite similar rhythmic effects occur in Miss Roberts’ novels. 
Here are several instances from My Heart and My Flesh: 


... or from time to time there would be a space of quiet 
when no one spoke. 


... the hills arose, 
biting at the sky with sullen lines 
along the west hill rim. 


... a gladness shining through her thin blood, 
where life still beat. 


The identity of accent in these three is at once appar- 
ent, and a similar pattern can be traced in the endings of 
innumerable sentences. One suspects that the basic four- 
stress beat of the ballad line is so firmly marked in Miss 
Roberts’ mind that she herself is unaware of her dependence 
on it. 

Conscious or not, however, this habit of rhythm, play- 
ing around the shortest and simplest words, must be 
reckoned with. While it is no more possible, of course, to 
explain its effect than to account for rhythm itself, the curt 
words and the simple rhythmic pattern have been tradition- 
ally associated with deep and primitive feeling. It is for this 
close bond, apparently, that Miss Roberts works. Her efforts 
have been compared with those of Synge, in his Irish plays; 
but Synge’s careful working-over of his Aran material left 
it much less simple than Miss Roberts’ phrases are. The 
two are alike in their aptitude for rhythm; but Synge’s 
speeches are far more redolent of the artifice he imposed 
on them than are those of Miss Roberts. 

Almost any page of the novels, of course, reveals, to a 
meticulous scrutiny, an artfulness of phrase that is deliber- 
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ately achieved—if deliberation is the quality of a writer 
who seems to coin such phrases by a sort of knack; and 
with this artfulness goes its corollary, an impression of life, 
of people and circumstances, as individual and un-“realis- 
tic” as a poet’s always is. Close as The Great Meadow comes 
to a factual record of pioneer life, Diony is no more a matter- 
of-fact pioneer wife than was the heroine of the old-fash- 
ioned Indian novel. The words that describe her and her 
actions, and especially those that touch on her moods, are 
words far too careful to offer a direct transcript of happen- 


ings: 


The howling of the wolves continued, entering her dreams, 
making her aware of Berk as near and aware of the coun- 
try she had chosen to enter, for her trail lay ahead, pointing 
toward the way of the wolves. 


“The way of the wolves’”—it is a splendid form of 
words, but somehow it is nearer to the vague animal terror 
of a poetic mood than to the novelist’s reality of wolves 
slinking through the tall timber. Of the same kind are 
Diony’s other moods: 


. . . She felt a coldness as of a sudden chill spread through 
her to stiffen her bones and put minute bristling fine hairs 
of pain over her skin. 


Essentially simple as are the words, “fine hairs of pain 
over her skin,” they are still poetic words, describing an 
experience at once too general and too specific to be Diony’s. 
Miss Roberts, in the poet’s way, has taken one sensation of 
terror as the symbol of many; and yet the sensation she 
selects is of a larger, broader terror than Diony’s, which 
was the fear that Berk would leave her for a mission of 
vengeance in the wilderness. 
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At this very point, as can readily be seen, the poet’s 
method differs from the novelist’s. One concedes Miss 
Roberts the title of novelist because the title is ample 
enough, these days, to include almost anything written 
about incident. In every one of her tendencies of style, 
however, she does not write novels, but narrative poems. 
The distinction can be made rather definitely. In her nar- 
rative, just as much as in her conversations, she works for 
a “fluid speech,” such a speech as is potent only when read 
aloud or chanted. In good novels, on the other hand, differ- 
ences in character are revealed by the wide division between 
the style of the narrative and the styles in conversation. As 
strong a dependence, too, as Miss Roberts makes on the sug- 
gestive power of simple words and careful images, lays too 
heavy a burden of concentration on the novel-reader. It is 
no exaggeration to say that every sentence that Miss Roberts 
sets down has its unusual implication, for she will not trust 
her fluency to the run-of-the-mill idiom of common talk 
and composition. She puts a stamp of difference on almost 
every phrase, and for a purpose. Noticing this mark, and 
seeking the reason for it, is too much of a task for the reader 
of novels: it demands the word-by-word reading that only 
poetry receives from the majority of intelligent people. ‘The 
novelist, it is true, writes every word with care; but he 
writes his narrative in current idiom, trusting familiar 
words to make his object clear. The poet, however, makes 
too indissoluble a blend of object and word for anything 
but his own trade-marked phrases to satisfy him. In this 
second way, apparently, Miss Roberts works, and her im- 
pressions of people, of mood, of action are so marked by 
her words that it is impossible to take them apart. 

The effect on the reader, who reads as carefully as she 
writes, is to “heighten reality” and to “dig down to the roots 
of human life.”” What her reality is, and what roots of life 
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she prizes, are, naturally, of some importance. On any map 
the region she writes about would be a pin-point. Except 
for one or two of its inhabitants, a village is too big for her, 
and the highway runs past at a great distance. Apart from 
their share of common emotions, her characters are unusual 
only in their being of the farm rather than the city. Their 
career through her stories is a curious mixture, as always 
for simple folk, of chores and ecstasies, melodrama and 
routine joining hands together. It may be a romantic 
fallacy to suppose that, in the lives of these people, the 
“roots” of human life come closer to the surface, and that 
the “reality” noticeable in them and in their surroundings 
is finer, than in other lives; but, in writing as if these as- 
sumptions were true, Miss Roberts is in excellent literary 
company. 

In any case, the connection between such a background 
and the kind of language she prefers is undoubtedly 
intimate. From the Kentucky dialect itself she picks turns 
of phrase and idiom that are both rhythmic and imagina- 
tive. These, for the most part, she uses judicially, as a local 
leaven rather than as the substance of her speech. Around 
them, in the conversation of the novels, she works her own 
deliberately simple words. Instead of trying to heighten 
the strangeness of the phrase, as was Synge’s practice, she 
makes it noticeable by repetition, and by the addition of 
phrases built on the same plan. This plan can be seen in 
Luke Wimble’s words of love-making to Ellen Kent: 


“You're worth all the balance put alongside each other. . . 
You're worth all the balance and to spare. You got the very 
honey of life in your heart . . . To-day I says to myself... 
I says, ‘She’s got the honey of life in her heart.’ ” 


Or it is noticeable, more subtly worked out, in the long 
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account that Berk gives Diony of his sojourn among the 
Ojibways: 


“I said to them . . . ‘you put me in your kettle and you'll not 
eat one bite of my strength . . . You couldn’t eat one least 
bite of my strong part and you are all a dunce race if you 
think once you can .. . When life goes outen me the strong 
part goes too. You couldn’t eat ne’er a bite of it... God... 
what a dunce race it is here, to think it could eat strength 
the like of that.” 


Here, most certainly, is a style as far removed as pos- 
sible from the complexity of things and people of the city. 
It is a liturgy of primitive feeling, as Miss Roberts herself 
acknowledges by placing this kind of speech on the lips of 
Briggs, the preacher, in He Sent Forth a Raven. Once the 
form of words has been found, whether by the custom of 
the locality or out of an individual’s experience, there seems 
no need of changing it. Intensity comes from chanting, 
again and again, the familiar form of words. Every type of 
primitive literature—epic, ballad, song—relies on repeti- 
tion, and its effect, on a modern reader, is to assert this 
association with primitive feeling. ‘The first time the phrase 
is heard, its meaning is clear: in every subsequent repeti- 
tion, emotional values are beaten into the mind, and the 
phrase is no longer a weapon of intelligence but of emotion. 
In one of her own sentences, Miss Roberts, writing about 
Luke, who loves Ellen, refers to the process: 


Luke Wimble had said . . . that words came out of his 
mouth so fast that he hardly knew himself that he had said 
them or how he came to think them at all. They were his 
own words, he said, but they somehow stood outside him- 
self as if they talked to him and made him wonder. 


Whether the phrase is the “O still my bairn, nurse” 
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of the old ballad of Lamkin, or the “Get on your knees in 
the dust” of the mountain preacher, the form of words is 
the symbol of a cry, standing outside a man, making him, 
and others who hear him, wonder. 

The dangers of a novelist’s reliance on such language 
are clearly apparent. The hurried reader, accustomed to 
the journalistic methods of “realistic’’ novels, misses the 
sense of a completed picture, either of people or things, 
that comes from the accumulation of masses of detail. He 
will not give himself time to see the connection between a 
simple phrase and an intense feeling; and the mere repeti- 
tion of the phrase strikes him as artificial. Expecting an 
expository sermon, he finds a liturgy; and he complains, as 
he reads Miss Roberts’ carefully-wrought sentences, that 
the words are more important than the story or the char- 
acters. The same reader, of course, is unsympathetic to the 
kind of “reality” that Miss Roberts tries to describe. Urban- 
minded, he finds the farm dull, and its melodrama unexcit- 
ing, because the city presents the same kind of incident in 
statistical quantities. Many girls are betrayed, as was Dena 
Janes, and must be reconciled to living again: many fight 
themselves and their world for a man, as did Jocelle. Yet 
this reader forgets that, for each one of those, the reconcilia- 
tion and the fight are as immediate, as isolated from the 
wide world, as were Jocelle’s and Dena’s. In one way only, 
it seems, can the poet know and describe such a personal 
struggle—by making it his own, for the moment of creation. 
Just as, to Diony, Berk Jarvis, even when absent, was still 
“immanent, present in her own mind, as if he had not gone 
away,” so to Miss Roberts must each one of her characters 
be “immanent,” their feelings hers, and their manner of 
speech hers, too. 

There is, it must be confessed, no way for the unappre- 
ciative reader to leap the barrier of the language. Either the 
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simple phrase is valued, or it is not. Charmian’s cry, “The 
bright day is done, and we are for the dark,” may gather 
Cleopatra and death into a few short words, or it may be 
just another “eeny, meeny, meiny, mo.” For Miss Roberts 
it is the former, and her writing is done in the hope that 
the phrases she takes from the lips of Kentucky folk and 
out of her own mind will be given the consideration that 
simple words deserve. 

In this hope she runs risks. For one thing, it is always 
difficult to find suitable short words for things of the mind 
that are abstracted from the objects for which simple words 
were made. Miss Roberts is sufficiently interested in these 
moods of the mind to want to describe them, and sometimes 
her simple words are not the best to be found. When she 
writes, in The Time of Man, that Ellen “would gather the 
ashes of some spent thought, torn snarls of knowing. . .” 
the word “snarl” loses its simplicity, and becomes arty. A 
large part of the confusion of He Sent Forth a Raven is 
linguistic, as if Miss Roberts, examining the long words of 
philosophy, laughs at them and the wars connected with 
them, and at their remoteness from life’s real agonies. “In- 
telligent international intercourse’—and Walter, going 
to the war, lays Jocelle down in the fields: the “omnipresent 
heteromorphic universe’—and Stoner Drake keeps fast 
shut in his house! It is justifiable ridicule, of course, and 
much writing is only a “‘pretty mess of talk;” but somewhere 
speculation and life must join hands, as they fail to do in 
Miss Roberts’ novel; and even the poet must, now and then, 
take the complexities into his reckoning. 

A devotion to simple speech, also, besides denying ab- 
straction to the poet, may put him out of touch with today’s 
world. In Black Is My Truelove’s Hair, Miss Roberts, 
rather than use the hard, modern word, tries substitutes 
without success. About the road on which Dena Janes 
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walked she writes that “the edges were frayed and the pass- 
way hardly reached more than the width of one vehicle.” 
These words are smoother than the more colloquial “the 
edges were broken and the center was hardly one car wide,” 
but they are more artificial as well. In the same way, when 
she refers to an “‘oil station” that “dispensed fluids of three 
kinds out of tall red and blue fountains,” it seems unnatural 
to avoid mention of the gas pumps that sold three kinds 
of gas—even at the risk of being less than poetic. And it 
is not only directness, but accuracy, that suffers; as when 
she talks about Dena pulling out “three stops” in a car “to 
insure a flow of gasoline,” since the use of choke and throttle 
generally makes a car start. While, in the locality and the 
mood of Miss Roberts’ stories, this clash between the right 
word and the “poetic” word will not often arise, a mood too 
fragile for the right word is a dangerous one, and “poetic 
diction” is as great a menace for the writer today as it was 
for Wordsworth’s predecessors. Infrequently, too, but 
dangerously, she relies on a “psychological” diction just as 
hazardous: 


Human nature piled up on itself over and over, and piled 
again, teeming with an itself-lust until the smile of its joy 
was a roaring hate-lust that hated every other way but its 
own and knew no other. 


Does this sentence mean anything more than that 
human nature likes itself so much that it comes to hate 
everything but itself? And should not Miss Roberts’ love 
of simple language make her prefer the simpler statement 
to the jargon of the other? 

In spite, however, of lapses that are perhaps inherent 
in her theory of words, Miss Roberts has, for the slow, pains- 
taking reader, a reward in understanding that justifies the 
rigorous self-denial she imposes on herself. Occasionally 
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it is an echo, as when Ellen Kent sang “‘of life with a great 
shout,” and Markham’s line comes to the memory. Now 
and then it is a vague suggestiveness, as when Ellen won- 
dered ‘‘that the swift cry of a horn had once gone through 
her like a glad spear.” Some of the turns of phrase come, 
indistinctly but certainly, from the Bible; and more of 
them are fragments of the older Kentucky speech that came 
from Virginia, and to Virginia from England about the 
time the King James Version was made. But the speech of 
the novels is far from being merely an echo. As it appears 
on the page, it has a remoteness from the ordinary that all 
poetic speech must have, in order to be faithful to poetic 
insight; but its difference is one of intensity and not of 
particularity. For simple words, such as Miss Roberts uses, 
are always most surprising, and a language of an unspeak- 
able plainness is needed in order to open our eyes. 





PROTEST... 


by Jessie M. Bronson 


A million men marched off to war 
And few of them returned. 

A million men were blinded, maimed, 
And gassed and crazed and burned. 


And what the gain? Each year fair maids 
Sell poppies by the way. 

We stop and smile and buy: it makes 
A pretty holiday! 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS... 
by Paul Crome and Others 


FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE by Pau Horean. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 


By PAuL CRUME 


The works of an honest writer usually turn out in the 
end to be a statement of the world he discovered through 
life and experience. It will be a world profound or superfi- 
cial according to his vision, and broad or meagre according 
to his scope; but if the author lives in the Southwest, it’s a 
pretty good bet that geography will be a big term in his 
private world. Perhaps the heat-wavy, pretension-shatter- 
ing distances, the appalling mountains, the big dryness, the 
niggardly seep-spots of water bear in upon Southwestern 
writers the overpowering importance of terrain, for most 
seem called on sooner or later to justify the ways of the land 
with man. Figures in a Landscape, a long essay with narra- 
tive insets, points two literary methods toward uncovering 
the current marks left by the flow of humanity across the 
land. Paul Horgan is the region’s leading novelist. Because 
he is both profound and broad, and is also a literary stylist 
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with a talent for renewing words and building into them an 
original dramatic quality, his book is going to be studied 
carefully when the literary brew that is beginning to fer- 
ment in the Southwest is a matter for history. 

“There is a poetry of the fragment in which may be 
read whole lives from only a scrap of evidence,” he writes, 
in explaining his method. “In this sense the writer is like 
an archaeologist, who can deduce from a single bone the 
complicated whole of a vanished creature. From fragments, 
this book aims to present a pattern of figures in the order of 
historical time, made into a chain by links that would hold 
together the places, the times and the ideas which in their 
turn have dominated men in this landscape, made them 
effectual in life and, for one reason or another, memorable 
in death. There is always more to a story than the events it 
chronicles. There is the bulk of life from which it was 
taken; and there is the opinion of life to which it leads. ‘This 
further explains the pattern of this book, in which out of 
sketches of place flow stories of people, which in turn yield 
to a progress of time and change; so that they make, together, 
a design unified by two things: one, sequence; and the other, 
the landscape.” 

Any unlettered man of New Mexico or western Texas 
would realize unconsciously the wisdom of Horgan’s mak- 
ing the landscape the only constant in the pattern. How 
much human time and economic capital have been spent 
to maintain the forms of a civilization on that landscape 
may not perhaps be computed; but certainly, in the pan- 
handle of Texas, for instance, a vaster erosion than that of 
the black dusters was the unbelievable wastage of individual 
capital in the effort to root a sort of collective capital in the 
prairie soil. In this respect, Horgan solves the problem 
which confronts any writer who sits down to make this kind 
of book: what sort of limits shall he put on the term South- 
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western? His is a functional definition. All of the Southwest 
figures in his landscape—the Indian with his naturalistic 
point of view and his art growing like maize out of the earth; 
the Spaniard whom the landscape defeated by subtle change, 
finally; the Yankee trader and the early-day soldier; that 
vestigial organ from the past, the old-timer, as well as the 
modern-day traveling salesman and the Mexican flapper 
with her curiously appealing adaptations of American slang. 

All these are part of the Southwest, the scrawny 
delivery boy woodenly impersonating a movie cowboy in 
the country-town take-off of a Hollywood premiére as well 
as the Tularosa Bobcat, the Only Female Cattle Rustler in 
New Mexico, the eating shack beside the motor highway 
along with the old jail at Lincoln. The value of each in the 
expanding Southwestern tradition Mr. Horgan judges by 
a standard of long range utility. “The terms of succeeding 
times may be different; but whenever there has been 
a great one, it has been great because the human spirit 
looked out upon the world, and in the name of what needed 
to be done, did it,” he notes, in his postscript to the simple 
and eloquent letter of self-doubt written by a traveling 
salesman who had visited his son at the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute. That traveling man, the calcified husk of his 
personality broken for a night by the sound of bugles and 
by a landscape not kind to complacency, seems somehow 
truer to the tradition than Honey-Boy, the boyish, Lincoln- 
driving modern gunman. Men like Horgan’s Arizona ranger 
captain used their guns in a different social structure. ‘The 
modern boy bandit, says Horgan, excites the folk admira- 
tion because “tributes come out of the style of deeds as 
often as out of their purpose . . . his how blinds people to 
his what.” 

One cannot say this is the best book Mr. Horgan has 
written, because he has never written two books in the same 
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comparative field. In the breadth of his technical range, his 
ability to adapt a mode of expression to almost any literary 
problem, he is a great deal like John Steinbeck, while being 
in every other way different. As a matter of fact, those who 
like this book will probably still prefer the urbane satire 
of The Fault of Angels, which is a product of the days before 
Horgan sat him down at the librarian’s desk of the New 
Mexico Military Institute, and isn’t Southwestern at all. 
But Figures in a Landscape says some things a lot of word- 
less Southwesterners have felt but never wondered at, and 
says them with conviction. Mr. Horgan retains his talent 
for making even a relative pronoun appear properly drama- 
tic. In this book, he is overly fond of the word “‘style,” 
but his words have it, whether he writes perceptively of the 
folk meaning of the movies with their shallow success-dream 
foundation, or digs profoundly into the meaning and effect 
of distance in the Western landscape, or describes, in action 
so patterned that it has the jerky gothic quality of moving 
silhouettes, the fight between the Mexicans and the Army 
at the mill. His book always tempts quotation rather than 
comment. 


HOT IRONS: HERALDRY OF THE RANGE by Oren 
ARNOLD and JOHN P. HALE. The Macmillan Company, 
New York and Dallas. 


By J. FRANK DosBiE 


Oren Arnold, one of the authors of Hot Irons, a book 
on cattle brands, is known for his Wild Life in the South- 
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west and other writings. The other author, John P. Hale 
of Mesa, Arizona, is said to be probably the foremost col- 
lector in America of materials pertaining to brands. “The 
Hale collection,” the book informs us, ‘‘is not limited to 
stamping and running irons. There is also a library of 
books, clippings, pamphlets, manuscripts, and pictures 
which deal with the cattle industry and which emphasize 
branding in particular.” 

The authors define their purpose as being “‘to estab- 
lish a reference work, an authority,” and “‘to be entertain- 
ing about it.” They state in the Preface that the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica contains ‘“‘only a high-schoolish twenty- 
five hundred words on the subject;” then in the body of the 
book they iterate this encyclopedial deficiency. In 1936 
the Fair Publishing Company of Fort Worth issued a slight 
book called A Century of Texas Cattle Brands, containing 
a succinct essay on brands by Frank Reeves, Sr. In the same 
year Gus Ford compiled, under the title of Texas Cattle 
Brands, an extraordinary catalogue, with much historical 
material, of the brand exhibit in the Texas Centennial 
“Hall of Cattle Kings” at Dallas; this catalogue was pub- 
lished in the form of a book, containing 240 pages, by the 
Clyde C. Cockrell Company of Dallas. Judging from vari- 
ous items that appeared in these two books and that reap- 
pear in Hot Irons, I presume that they are in “the Hale 
collection.” Several years ago I wrote an essay called ‘““The 
Heraldry of the Range” that was published in The Saturday 
Evening Post. It was subsequently incorporated as a chap- 
ter in my book On the Open Range. I borrowed the title 
of the essay from an article published in McClure’s Maga- 
zine fifty years ago. I absolutely know that several brand 
stories in Hot Irons, told without a whisper as to sources, 
were taken from my essay. 

In the writing world, to be stolen from is to be com- 
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plimented. Probably nobody can write anything without 
purloining either consciously or unconsciously. In a book 
like Hot Irons statements as to the source of every piece 
of information would so clutter up the pages with refer- 
ences that readers in general would be repulsed. ‘The way to 
make an authoritative work, however, is not to use up space 
telling people where they can’t find further information 
on the subject, but to indicate to them, no matter how 
briefly, where they can get additional information. More- 
over, authorities do not seek to cover up their tracks, giving 
out the impression that they are the pioneers in an unex- 
plored world that, in reality, has been rather extensively 
mapped. 

Among various statements in the book lacking in au- 
thoritativeness I will cite three. “If greatness be measured 
in terms of economic, political, social and moral strength,” 
the authors say, “then the greatest cattle rancher who ever 
lived was not an American but a Mexican named Luis 
Terrazas.” I have ridden across some of the millions of 
acres once controlled by Don Luis Terrazas in Chihuahua; 
I have talked with men who associated with him, traded 
with him and worked for him, but this is the first intima- 
tion I have ever had of his “moral” greatness. The authors 
regard it as “likely that Stephen F. Austin was the first 
Anglo-Saxon cattleman” in Texas. All students of the 
colonial history of Texas know that Taylor White, not to 
speak of other precursors of Austin’s colonists, had a large 
cattle ranch in eastern Texas before Stephen F. Austin set 
foot on Texas soil. The authors calmly locate the L F D 
ranch “just south of Dallas.” The L F D ranch, owned 
by Major George W. Littlefield, was cut out of the great 
X I T ranch on the New Mexico-Texas line. 

Hot Irons will aot stand as an “authority,” but parts 
of it are entertaining. The chapter called “Cowrography 
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off the Cows,” which treats of the brand motif in quilts, on 
buildings, on airplanes and automobiles, on children’s ABC 
blocks and elsewhere, is delightful and informative. The 
chapter “On Human Hide” contains some extraordinary 
instances drawn together from far sources. There is so 
much good material in the book and so much more that is 
good could have been put in, that one wonders why the 
authors chose to fill up many pages with rather childish 
padding, even with thin material having no relevancy to 
brands. 


AS LONG AS THE GRASS SHALL GROW by OLIvER 
La Farce. Photographs by HELEN M. Post. Alliance 
Book Corporation, New York. 


By LouisE LONG 


Much of Southwestern literature is concerned with 
the interpretation and perpetuation of certain colorful 
myths about the American Indian. A few men, confronted 
with the realization that here on the American continent a 
great singing people is slowly dying out, have not been con- 
tent with myths and have sought beyond them for a clearer 
understanding of the complexities which seemingly have 
doomed the Indian race. Such a man is Oliver La Farge, 
president of the American Association on Indian Affairs. 
The story he has prepared is simple, factual, brilliantly 
illumined through the photographs by Helen M. Post. ‘The 
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text is brief, unadorned. But it possesses the quality, as do 
many such simple records, of quite eclipsing any “literary” 
presentation. Facts are allowed to speak for themselves, 
sometimes through words, sometimes pictorially; in them 
is contained the drama of the American Indian, his past 
and his present. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs reported to Con- 
gress in 1870: “When treating with savage men as with 
savage beasts, no question of national honor can arise. 
Whether to fight, to run away, or to employ a ruse, is solely 
a question of expediency.” A statement ill becoming the 
representative of a democracy; yet this statement effectively 
summarized the attitude, not of an individual or of a small 
group of individuals, but in the main of the American peo- 
ple through many generations. 

“As long as the rivers shall run and the grass shall 
grow,” the Red Children of the Great White Father should 
live in peace upon the land which the white men, by these 
words, bequeathed to them. So ran the treaty made by our 
forefathers. But it soon became expedient to forget this 
treaty, and the Indians were pushed westward across the 
Alleghenies, across the Mississippi. Slowly, inevitably, they 
were hemmed in, confined to reservations. There was no 
moving now, no hunting buffalo on the plains; there was 
only the arid, scarred land, hunger and uncertainty. And 
there was the organized, unyielding endeavor on the part 
of the white man to destroy the Indian heritage. 

“This process,’ Mr. La Farge writes, “was given the 
grotesque name of Education.” Under its banner family 
life was broken up, children were taken from their parents 
and packed into crowded, disease-infested dormitories, 
where they were arbitrarily assigned to one religious sect or 
another, forbidden to speak their own language, taught to 
despise their parents, their legends, their culture. 
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Mr. La Farge continues: “White Americans of the 
1880’s were serenely convinced that their way of doing, 
thinking, eating, dressing, worshipping, was the best, the 
only way. Doubting that the Indians were quite capable of 
that highest human achievement of becoming exactly the 
same as white men, yet they were sure that the best thing 
they could do for them was to make them over into the 
closest possible imitation.’” Accordingly, an attack was 
made upon the fundamentals of Indian life: land, unity, 
religion. 

First to fall was the land. By the Allotment Act of 
1887, each member of the separate tribes received an allot- 
ment of land, varying from forty to slightly over two hun- 
dred acres, and the “surplus” land of the reservations was 
bought cheap and opened to white settlement. In 1933 only 
47,000,000 acres of the 139,000,000 acres belonging to the 
Indians in 1887 remained, much of it too arid to afford any 
livelihood whatever. Poverty set in, disease spread, the old 
and the young were dying. ‘They had little strength to fight 
against the estrangement of their children, the taboo placed 
upon their religion and their arts. 

When the white men came there were approximately 
900,000 Indians on the continent. By 1920 the number 
had decreased to 220,000, with the trend still moving down- 
ward. In 1928, for the first time since the white man began 
his civilizing process, the birth rate of the Indians exceeded 
the death rate. These are hard, broad facts wich require no 
annotating. 

The year 1925 marked the nadir of the Indians. The 
land was gone or lay desolate, the game was gone, health 
and pride were broken, homes were destroyed—a great 
singing and laughing people, artists, dancers, songmakers, 
craftsmen, were threatened with ultimate extinction. Curi- 
ously, it was in this nadir year that the first uncertain glim- 
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mer of hope was given the Indians. A few whites, among 
them scientists, writers, artists, organized to aid the Indians 
and succeeded in winning laws which cleared many en- 
croachers off the Indian territory, improved their medical 
service and carried out important reforms in the Federal 
schools. 

In 1934 the Indian Reorganization Act was passed, 
forbidding further allotment of Indian property, ceding to 
them what was left of the “surplus” land, and giving the 
tribes the power to organize local governments and to 
incorporate themselves, under Federal guidance, for busi- 
ness purposes. Gradually the taboo upon native languages, 
religious ceremonies, arts and crafts was removed. 

Today more than four thousand Indians are employed 
in the Indian Service, many as experts and technicians, 
many as artists, teachers, builders. The loss of Indian land 
has been stopped. The population shows a total of 380,000 
and is gaining rapidly. ‘Today there is hope. ‘Hope for our 
honor, hope for the people we have conquered, for the 
eventual proof that our civilization has something good to 
give to others. There is hope for a time when there will be 
neither tribes nor paupers nor slums in the open country, 
nor yet the prophesied mere memory of a vanquished race, 
but strong American communities of Indian descent, parti- 
cipating in all our national life, contributing richly to it.” 

As Long As the Grass Shall Grow is the third volume in 
a series of books entitled The Face of America. These vol- 
umes, through an effective synchronization of text and pic- 
tures, have as their aim a more real, more poignant, more 
dramatic interpretation of the many diverse elements which 
make up American life. Edwin Rosskam, editor of the 
series, is the author and photographer of the first two 
volumes—Washington: Nerve Center and San Francisco: 
West Coast Metropolis. 
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THE ORDEAL OF BRIDGET ELIA. A Chronicle of the 
Lambs by Ernest C. Ross. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman. 

By ‘Tom GossETT 


Although all of Charles Lamb’s biographers have had 
a great deal to say about his sister, The Ordeal of Bridget 
Elia is the first biography of Mary Lamb in nearly sixty 
years. It is among the very few treatments of these two lives, 
so closely bound up in what they called their “double 
singleness,”’ to approach critical detachment. Charles Lamb 
the man dominates Lamb the author more, perhaps, than 
is the case with any other figure in English literature. Until 
now, it was too much to expect that his life as well as his 
writings should ever be examined impartially, in any 
manner other than that of loving appreciation. Criticism 
of Lamb the author seems to have been avoided, since so 
closely are his works bound up with his life, that such criti- 
cism would seem suspect of deprecating Lamb the man, 
the brother, the friend, the prompter of genius. 

Anyone who is familiar with the large number of 
slushy biographies and character sketches of the Lambs 
will find in Mr. Ross’s healthy detachment a source of fresh 
interest. It is not that he cares less about the Lambs. The 
book may rather do something to renew their reputation, 
which has suffered from the excessive and misplaced 
enthusiasm of their advocates. 

Mary Lamb’s insanity has long been a subject of rever- 
ent writing—reverent to the point of obscurity. Mr. Ross 
has placed the known facts of her lapses before a psychiatrist, 
who ventures the opinion that her mental disorder was 
not organic, but functional, in origin; that it was not para- 
noid or schizoid, but manic depressive, in state. He has 
appended a chart showing the length and dates of her attacks 
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from the first known in 1794 to the last, at her death in 
1847. The chart is a good index to her brother’s state of 
mind, to his periods of drunkenness during these attacks 
which came almost every year, varying in length from a few 
days to the longest of ten months, and totalling more than 
eight years as blanks out of Mary Lamb’s life. 

But more than this, Mr. Ross tells with much enthusi- 
asm of the many happy times the Lambs had, the Wednesday 
night parties to which came the Wordsworths, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, of the writing they did in colla- 
boration sitting at the same table, with Charles groaning 
that he could make nothing of the stories in Tales from 
Shakespeare, but finally finding that he had made something 
of them, of the visits to the theatre at which Mary was such 
a delightful companion. 

Mr. Ross has presented Mary Lamb as something more 
than just the adjunct of her brother Charles; she appears as 
a paragon of good sense and loving sensibility. There 
emerges a picture of the two—rescued from sainthood, so 
to speak—complements to one another, Mary being as 
necessary to Charles as he was to her. He sometimes intro- 
duced her: ““This is my sister, Mary—she’s a good woman, 
but she drinks.” 

From previous biographies, we have been obliged to 
assume that Mary Lamb spent the more than twelve years 
she lived after Charles’s death in complete darkness. Mr. 
Ross has devoted a chapter to all that is known of her during 
this period and shows this not to be the case. 

A considerable amount of scholarly research on Lamb 
has been done in America. E. V. Lucas, who wrote book 
after book about Lamb, came to America on the trail of 
“Lambiana,” the library of Charles Lamb having been sold 
and distributed in New York after Mary’s death. The Lamb 
collection at the University of Texas is well known. And 
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now Mr. Ross, who teaches English at the University of 
Oklahoma, and whose book is published by the University 
Press in a very attractive format, has contributed substan- 
tially to American scholarship on the Lambs. 


FOLK SONGS OF OLD NEW ENGLAND collected and 
edited by ELoisE Hupsparp Linscott. The Macmillan 
Company, New York and Dallas. 


By Joun LEE Brooks 


When Bishop Percy discovered the famous Folio Manu- 
script of family songs under the stove in the house of a 
country friend and published them in his Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry in 1765, he had not found the last 
of such collections. Recently Miss Eloise Hubbard Linscott 
unearthed a manuscript of old songs that had been used by 
the descendants of Elizabeth Foster Reed for more than 
one hundred and fifty years. Furthermore, the Allen family, 
who had been singing old songs at their reunions for nearly 
three hundred years, had a collection of which they were 
so proud that they finally had it published. Using many 
of these, Miss Linscott has taken others from her own house- 
hold tradition and those of her friends, has added a very 
generous number of singing games, country dances and sea 
songs, and has thus provided America with its own Reliques 
—Folk Songs of Old New England. 

The most exciting fact in connection with this work, 
however, is that Miss Linscott’s ancient relics are far from 
dead. ‘““New England continues its folk music in this gen- 
eration.” The songs and the games (except those involving 
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kissing) are in use today, and have in nearly every instance 
been taken down directly from the singers. The music is 
given for every song and game—an invaluable service itself 
—and many of the tunes were transcribed from the actual 
singing or playing. A number of singers, fiddlers and dance 
callers are mentioned by name as being very popular and 
active now, in the woods and over the radio. 

The first division of the book is devoted to singing 
games. Although they were the daily amusement of children, 
young people from sixteen to twenty-five years of age found 
them almost their only form of entertainment for parties, 
and enjoyed them even in the face of much Puritanical ob- 
jection to the dancing and kissing. A number of well- 
known favorites like “The Farmer in the Dell,” “Mulb’ry 
Bush,” and “London Bridge” are included, as well as 
several not so familiar, such as “Jennia Jones,” “Old 
Woman All Skin and Bone,” and “Water, Water, Wild 
Flower.” Adequate instructions for playing each game 
are given. 

As an introduction to the country dances, the author 
writes a brief history of the persistent effort of the young 
people to withstand the edicts of the church against their 
dancing. It was not until the nineteenth century that the 
dances could safely be freed from the protective shroud of 
the designation, “‘playing games.’ One must, of course, set 
a much later date for this phenomenon in the Southwest! 
Miss Linscott again furnishes help for the actual perform- 
ance of these dances. There is a glossary of terms, as well 
as diagrams of the three basic formations (circle, quadrille, 
and contra, or line), the music and instructions for each 
dance, and even some of the calls of champion prompters. 
“Devil’s Dream,” “Hull’s Victory,” “The London Lan- 
ciers,” “Money Musk,” “Old Zip Coon,” “Ninepin Quad- 
rille,” and ‘‘Soldier’s Joy” are the names of some of the 
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tunes used at the “kitchen knockdowns,” or “hog-wrass- 
lin’s.” 

The author’s New England heritage and acquaintance- 
ship has enabled her to put a great deal of vividness and 
authentic color into her account of the sea chanteys and 
fo’castle songs. From members of her own family and from 
old sea-dogs retired to their snug harbors, their dog-watch 
dinners, and their memories, she has reconstructed the his- 
tory of their songs and explained the lore of short-drag, 
capstan, halyard, and pumping chanteys, as well as off-duty 
songs. ““Johnny Boker,” “Old Horse,” “Reuben Renzo,” 
and “Whisky Johnny” are fine examples of a type of folk 
expression which, because of the disappearance of the mer- 
chant sailing ship, is least alive at present. 

The last and by far the largest category is that called 
“Ballads, Folk Songs, and Ditties.” Here also is the greatest 
variety of types; here is the greatest number of native com- 
positions. Traditional ballads of Great Britain are well 
represented by “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” “Bar- 
b’ry Ellen,” ““The Devil and the Farmer’s Wife,” “Lord 
Randall,” “Fair Rosamond” (here recorded in the United 
States for the first time), ‘““Gypsy Daisie,” “Lord Lovell,” 
“The Three Crows,” and “The Old Woman in Dover” 
(a striking version of the “Johnny Sands” motive). Among 
the indigenous works are the first and the second native 
ballads to be found in America—‘“Springfield Mountain” 
and “Young Charlotte.” Occupational songs include sev- 
eral from the lumberjacks: “Canaday-I-O,” “The Alphabet 
Song,” “Peter Emily,” “The Jam on Gerry’s Rocks,” and 
“The Oxen Song,” the latter composed by Larry Gorman, 
a lumberjack famous for his fighting and ballad-making. 
Among the less tragic songs are ““Tittery Nan,” the account 
of how “Old Josiah” foiled a horse-thief, ““The Old Pod- 
Auger Days,” a lament for the past by an itinerant enter- 
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tainer, and “The First Families of Fall River,” a bibulous 
tribute to be delivered alto voce on the chief corners of 
the town at any hour after midnight. 

In concluding her book Miss Linscott gives personal 
accounts of the singers, fiddlers and dance callers who have 
contributed to her work. There is also a list of references 
to other printed versions of many of the pieces she has used. 

It is evident that Miss Linscott’s service in the field of 
folklore is manifold. As Mr. James M. Carpenter has 
pointed out in his introduction, she has given New England 
its first representative collection of folk songs and music— 
comprehensive, understanding, competent, a book of dis- 
tinction. She has preserved many children’s games and 
country dances, and made it possible, through the music 
and directions, for them to live again for those who might 
otherwise have lost them. She has done more than publish 
a New England Reliques—she has provided the living tradi- 


tion of folk-singing with a new “manuscript book,” as it 
were, or, as she called it simply, “a songbook that you can 
take to the piano when the family gather round and sing.” 
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A Journal devoted to studies and reviews 
in English, American, Germanic and 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Edited by Ray Heffner, managing editor, Dudley D. 
Griffith, Howard Lee Nostrand, Frederick M. Padelford, 
Curtis C. D. Vail. 

The June number for 1940 will contain the last four- 
year cumulation (1936-1939) of A Bibliography of Critical 
Arthurian Literature, prepared by Jonn |. PARRY and Mar- 
GARET SCHLAUCH. Beginning in June, 1941, the Modern 
Language Quarterly will print annually the Arthurian Bib- 
liography, prepared by Professor Parry. 


(Two dollars the year postpaid.) 
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in the current (Spring). issue publishes an important 
Symposium, as follows: 
THE LEGACY OF SIGMUND FREUD: An Ap- 
praisal. I, Therapeutic, by Alexander Reid 
Martin; WU, Literary and Aesthetic, by Lionel 
Trilling; III, Philosophical, by Eliseo Vivas. 
Other features of the issue include: 
PICASSO _ (illustrated), by Wyndham Lewis 
AMERICA'S LANGUAGE: A TO DEW, by 
Harold Whitehall 
VERSE by Robert Penn Warren, Randall Jarrell 
and others 
A LONDON LETTER, by Julian Symons 


The subscription rate in the United States, in Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba, and in American Possessions is $2.00; 
elsewhere $2.25. 


Address THE KENYON REVIEW, Gambier, Ohio. 
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